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THIS MONTH AND NEXT—Several months ago 
the Marine Corps made the first infantry assault by 
helicopter in history. How this maneuver was 
planned, executed and the lessons that were learned 
are told this month in Cavalry of the Air on page 
30. A ground officer and aviator collaborated on 
the article to relate iis faced by both groups. 


Early last year LtCol F. S. Aldridge wrote an 
article for the GAZETTE that can the interest of 
that venerable military expert, MajGen J. F. C. 
Fuller. LtCol Aldridge advocated greater use of 
searchlights for night combat. Now MajGen Fuller 
brings readers up to date with his article, The 
Strange Story of the CDL Tank, on page 14 of the 
April issue. Also in the April GAZETTE is the first 
article on land mines in Korea in Danger! Mines, 


by LtCol Harry Edwards. 
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Telephone people are prepared to meet the challenge of storm and disaster. T 
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heir experience in emergencies is particularly valuable in time of National Defense. 
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OLDIERS OF THE STORM 





The skill, loyalty and experience of telephone 








people are the priceless assets of the Bell System. 


Wherever there’s storm or fire or 
flood or disaster of any kind, you'll 
find telephone people right on the job 
to get things back to normal. They 
are able to do this because the entire 
Bell System is trained and organized 
to take care of emergencies. 

Mobile telephone equipment and 
standby power generators are ready. 
Supplies and equipment are kept avail- 
able in Western Electric warehouses 
in strategic spots throughout the 
country. Wherever the job is too big 
for one telephone company, other 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


companies are quick to send their 
people to help. 

This ability to meet emergencies 
and restore service, so essential in 
peace, is even more important today. 
Bell Telephone Companies through- 
out the country have special plans to 
protect and maintain service if some 
sudden defense situation should arise. 

Whatever the need, it is reassuring 
to know that a well-trained army of 
Bell telephone workers — 650,000 
strong — is equipped and ready to act 
quickly and effectively. 
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TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 








Wire-laying Device .. . 














Dear Sir: 

You will find enclosed a drawing that I thought you might 
like to consider. I have discussed this idea with several of 
our wiremen in the 81mm mortar platoon and they agree that 
this device would keep the wire off the trails and therefore 
keep trouble-shooting to a minimum. They estimate that 75 


per cent of the wire troubles they have are due to the fact 





Each month the GazETTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 











that troops walk over, and get tangled in the wire on the 
trails. Most of the time the undergrowth is so thick that the 
wireman can not get off the path. Mine fields also are a big 
problem in this respect. 

Paut E. THompson, 


SSgt, USMC 


First Blast in 20 Years... 
Dear Sir: 


In nearly 20 years as a Gazette reader, I have never 
really taken the Gazette to task. Disagreed with certain 
published items—yes—but nary a criticism of your articles 
themselves. As the walrus said “The time has come,” but 
not to talk of “cabbages and kings,” but to talk of your 
account of the Ist Mar Div in Breakout From The Reservoir 
in the November issue. I object to this account for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

a. Inaccurate (and incomplete) in many instances. 

b. Untrue in some few instances. 

c. Just plain corny in some places. 

Generally speaking, the piece is nicely written. Surely 
there are enough accounts, official and unofficial, and enough 
eye-witnesses and participants to present an account that would 
stick to facts in this—one of the most famous (and in some 
ways most controversial) operations in the history of the Corps. 


As in the case of each of the past chapters of the Korean 
operations, I shall submit my comments in detail to Historical 
Division, Marine Corps, with a copy to the GazeTre. 

Just to prove I’m not writing this letter in an attempt to 
mulct the GazettE out of $5.00, you may send my five bucks, 
if this letter is published, to Navy Relief, Camp Pendleton. 


A. L. Bowser, Jr., 
Col, USMC 


Cadet Likes GAZETTE... 
Dear Sir: 


I never had the time to read the two or three copies of 
the Gazette that included an article on British airborne 
operations at Arnhem. Would you please send me those copies 
and bill me for them? My address on the enclosed bill is 
correct. 








| 
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Now Flying —The F7U-3 Cutlass 


The F7U-3 Cutlass, designed by Chance Vought 
Aircraft’s engineers to outfly or out-fight any other 
carrier-based fighter in the world, has made its 
initial flight. 

The twin-jet F7U-3 is larger but similar in ap- 
pearance to the F7U-1. It promises to be an even 
more formidable weapon for the Navy’s carrier- 


borne arsenal than its predecessor, .the first swept 
wing, tailless fighter to fly from a flat-top. 


The new version is being produced to give the 
U.S. Fleet a fighter with superior high-altitude per- 
formance, greater range, greater rate of climb, ex- 
ceptional maneuverability and the firepower to 
deliver deadly blows in combat. 


Chance Vought Aircraff? . cssss, rexas 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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THE 
FINEST PERSONAL 
DEFENSE WEAPON 
THAT MONEY CAN BUY! 


THE S&W COMBAT MASTERPIECE 


Now with the Low-Spur Hammer! 


Combat-tested Berns-Martin and Evaluators belt and 
shoulder holsters for all hand guns. 


S&W Revolvers, High Standard Pistols, Western- 
Winchester Ammunition and Arms, Royal Portable 
Typewriters selected for you by experienced 
technicians at 


SUBSTANTIAL PROFESSIONAL DISCOUNTS 
TO SERVICE PERSONNEL 

Write for our folder “Your Combat Handgun,” 

price list of equipment and shipping information. 
Air Delivery to the Orient 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


Quantico, Va. 


Showroom: G. O. Van Orden F. M. Van Orden 
Woodland Drive BrigGen, USMC, Retd Sales Manager 








WEST POINT 
| LIBRARY! 
































The Gazette is one of the very few military magazines that 
the library at West Point does not take; I do not know why, 
but I do know that not many of the magazines they subscribe 
to can compare with the Gazette for information or for 
quality of editing. If I can help you in any way to get your 
magazine on their shelf, please let me know, although I must 
say that I have little or no influence with anybody. 


T. W. Coxuirr, 
Cadet, USMA 


ED: Influence wasn’t needed. Your interest in the MARINE 
Corps GAZETTE was enough. The West Point library 
subscribed to the GAZETTE for two years beginning in 
January. 











Read NAVY TIMES 


You’ll get the latest Navy and Marine Corps news 
and news of interest to Navy and Marine Corps 
men from all parts of the world when you sub- 
scribe to NAVY TIMES, the dynamic weekly news- 
paper devoted to the interests of the Sea Services. 
News from Washington, Navy and Marine Corps 
Promotion lists and Special Orders are reported 
promptly in NAVY TIMES. Published each week 
in the U. S., in Europe and in the Orient to rush 
Navy news to Navy men all over the world.. Trial 
subscription costs only $1 for 15 weekly issues. 
Use the coupon. 


ACT NOW—Trial subscription offer is limited 


Navy Times, Dept. MC 
3132 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Enclosed is $1. Please mail 15 weekly issues of NAVY TIMES to: 


Name 7 wae eee 


Address 








pep PO a a ATO ome alles 

NOW HEAR THIS- A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 
Nulla] t0 keep up with Navy News Tailor and Haberdasher 

a cua Quantico, Va. 


U. 5. Marine Corps 
Outfitters Exclusively 


Since 1918 


EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


Enlisted Blues, complete, and shirts, pants, 
ties, covers and emblems available 
for immediate delivery. 


Uniforms made to measure. De- 
livery time ranges from three to 
thirty days. 














Jaga. 





BG 





TERMINAL SLEEVES 








SPARK PLUG ELBOWS 


use in many U.S.A.F. turbo jet aircraft. 


Maintaining maximum performance and durability as well 
as accessibility so important for economical maintenance, 
BG igniters are the choice of major turbo jet engine manu- 


facturers. 


Giving exceptional performance under the most rugged com- 
bat conditions, BG igniters are preferred by maintenance 
and engineering personnel in the jet engine field. 


For information on this 


and other BG products, write: 


CORPORATION 


136 WEST 52nd STREET, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


= 
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IGNITERS 





AFTERBURNER IGNITERS 








THERMOCOUPLES 





Meeting the specific requirements of 
jet engine manufacturers and the 
Armed Services, BG igniters are in 





IGNITERS 
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Battle Streamer . . . 


Dear Sir: 


In reference to LtCol Heinl’s 
letter in the October 1951, 
GazeTTE, concerning battle 
streamers. 

On 23 October 1950, the 
Commanding Officer, Marine 
Barracks, Pearl Harbor, T. H., 
requested a streamer and a silver band from the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. On 8 December 1950, the Quarter- 
master General of the Marine Corps approved the issue. For 
the past several months the streamer and the band have been 
attached to the Marine Corps color of this Marine barracks. 

To take exception to three of LtCol Heinl’s comments: 
(1) MB, USNB, Pearl Harbor, did not miss the bet. 

(2) Dismounted units are not authorized “standards.” The 

correct term is “color.” 

(3) Paragraph 20364.1, MCM, authorizes streamers for 
“service in war for which service medals are authorized.” 
Paragraph 20364.2 states that credit for battle participation 
will be gi.en to a “. . . security or supporting activity... .” 
It appears, therefore, that no “exception to present battle- 
streamer instructions” is necessary. 





J. C. STANFIELD, 
Capt, USMC 


GAZETTE in the Classroom... 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to let you know that the past copies of the GAZETTE 
have been received and also the latest issue has arrived on 
schedule. 

Thank you for your consideration in this problem of the 
missing issues. As I have just returned from Korea, you will 
understand how I feel about receiving my regular issue of 
the Gazette. I read it from cover to cover and thus gain 
much valuable knowledge of the Marine Corps. 

I have to admit, however, the articles written by members 
and ex-members of units over there hold my interest the 
strongest. The information found in those well-chosen articles 
tend to fill in for me the many details one misses during such 
an operation. 

I have used the Gazertre articles as subjects for lectures 
many times. At present, with the TMs and FMs and train- 
ing films available, it is hard to prepare lectures on possible 
operations in Korea, so I turn to the GAZETTE as my reference. 


I am looking forward to continued reference material. 


Rosert C. Litton, 
IstLt, USMC 





Military Clothes-horses . . . 
Dear Sir: 


Let’s not go overboard on uniform changes. I have 
recently read articles in both the Leatherneck and the Gazette 
concerning changes in the Marine uniform. Suggested changes 
were—putting the Globe and Anchor on officers’ shirt collars, 
different styles and colors for shirts, and wonder of wonders, 
a distinctive cap for Marines. I believe something along the 
British Marine type beret was suggested. 

The idea behind these changes, I assume, was to make 
the Marine uniform more distinctive. Gentlemen, I would 
like to point out that as of right now there is no more 
distinctive or better looking uniform than Marine “greens” 
with the khaki shirt. It is a good looking military outfit. 
Even our utility uniform has a distinction of its own. 

We do not need a new uniform. The present winter service 
uniform is known the world over. Likewise, the summer 
khaki, and of course the blues. The present uniform might 
be modified for comfort, but the basic style and color should 
be retained. 

The past history of the Corps has made the uniform stand 
for what it means. The uniform does not make the Marine. 
The Marine makes the uniform. 

Watch a battalion on parade in winter service. Notice a 
unit in the field in utilities. These uniforms are outstanding, 
Let’s not become military clothes-horses, 


Puiu D. Hicty, 
Capt, USMCR 


Stencil for Chevrons .. . 


Dear Sir: 


Since it is not regulation to sew chevrons on the sleeves of 
the utility coat, and since it is regulation to stencil chevrons 
on the utility coat (Para 49157.5 MCM); then why not have 
stencils which are regulation? ; 

That is to say, provide a uniform stencil with stripes of 
each rank. For example: Each of the three stripes of a 
sergeant’s chevron would be just as wide and long as the 
PFC’s one stripe. Advantage of this: Upon promotion the 
man could place the higher ranking stencil directly over the 
old rank on his sleeve, re-stencil the new rank, and continue to 

















What every industrial executive should know about 
MICROWAVE 


L, 1931, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation became the world 
pioneer—the first to beam man’s voice through space by microwave. Today microwave 
has become the fastest growing communications system for spanning mountains, 
swamps, rivers and other natural barriers without costly wire 
lines—a system that is virtually immune to storm damage. 
And today I T&T is still the recognized leader, with its greatly 
advanced “pulse time multiplex” method of microwave trans- 
mission. If your company is planning to set up, expand or 
replace its own cross-country communication system, look first 
to PTM microwave. This versatile, flexible, new method 
provides for multiple speech channels, unattended telegraph, 
telemetering, remote control and other signaling. PTM 
microwave is available through Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, an 1T&T manufacturing associate. 





















IT&T engineers successfully demon- 
strate first voice transmission by micro- 
wave, Calais to Dover, March 31, 1931. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 
For information on microwave communication systems, address: Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N. J. 
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maintain a neat and uniform appearance. 

Right here let me say I’m concerned only with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 49157.5 MCM, where nothing is 
mentioned about the ifs, ands, buts, and disadvantages of 
stenciled chevrons. 

I know we have all seen, at one time or another, chevrons of 
all shapes, forms, and sizes stenciled on the sleeves of the 
utility coat, and perhaps in a few cases where a smear with an 
inked tooth brush was the resulting “stencil.” To me, all such 
cases are an eyesore. Moreover, it does not present a uniform 
nor a military appearance—even on utility garments. 

With the necessary cutting machines, I believe, uniform 
stencils could be produced in a like manner and on the same 
type of stencil paper that is now in use by the Marine Corps. 
Sets of these stencils (MSgt through PFC) could be dis- 
tributed by Depot of Supplies to all organizations for use at 
their respective police sheds. If more practical, furnish the 
exchanges with these stencils whereby the individual Marine 
could purchase, for a small sum, the stencil of his rank. 

It is my contention that ranks on utility garments should 
be uniform in every respect. The fact that such garments are 
utility clothing is no reason for sloppiness. 


Conrad Nacy, 


SSgt, USMC 


Cap Ornament Enough... 


Dear Sir: 


Reference is made to the rather good letter, by Capt N. R. 
Stanford, on ornaments, patches, and ties as published in the 
October Gazette. However, I believe it would be very much 
overboard to require Marine Corps officers to wear a set of 
collar ornaments on the shirt when summer service “B” is 
worn. The ornament on the headgear is adequate to mark its 
wearer ‘as a Marine. When viewed by the general public the 
officer will in most cases be covered. It is a great distinction 
that our Marine Corps officers don’t wear a lot of devices on 
their uniforms. 


While on the subject of collar ornaments of the clutch-type, 
and since it appears they are here to stay awhile on the enlisted 
uniform, I suggest that the specifications for tropical shirts for 
enlisted men be revised to include eyelets of the thread-type 
centered on each side of the collar to provide for the stand- 
ard device used on enlisted men’s winter coats. This would 
save much wear and tear on che shirt and also provide a more 
uniform manner of wearing the collar ornament, plus the fact 
more personnel would wear the summer service “B” on liberty. 
I am aware that officers may buy and wear the khaki shirt as 
issued to enlisted men, but the suggested eyelet would not 
prohibit its dual purpose. 

Frank A. Davis, JR., 
MSgt, USMC 











Three-in-one Seabag .. . 


Dear Sir: 


Having several times been a passenger on one of our naval 


transports and also having served aboard what was in her time 
the queen of our’ Fleet, The USS Hendy Maru, I spent 
some time wrestling with a seabag. It’s a safe bet at any time 
that whatever you’re looking for is at the bottom of the bag 
no matter how yeu pack it. 

For a long time I had hoped that the seabag was not with 
us to stay and would sooner or later be replaced by some. 
thing else. In this, however, I was mistaken. So on one of 
our trips to the Orient, I had a Chinaman manufacture for 
me something which I think greatly simplified packing a sea- 
bag. This I pass on, for what it’s worth, to those who still 
feel that a Marine should get along on what’s in his seabag, 

First, I had this Chinaman make me three small bags which 
when fully packed would fit exactly into the large seabag, 
These bags can be made out of material similar to the stuf 
the large seabag is made out of or perhaps something a little 
lighter. 


These small seabags had straps and buckles on the flaps so 
that they could be secured when packed. On one of the small 
bags I had stenciled “Summer Service,” on the other “Winter 
Service,” and in the third I packed such items as ties, socks, 
skivvies, caps, covers, etc. The arrangement of packing is 
purely a matter of choice. I found that my seabag held about 
50 per cent more gear, I could find what I wanted without 
dumping the contents on the deck, and my clothes stayed in 
better press. It was even possible to keep trousers pressed 
this way. Another advantage would be that when transport 
space is scarce the large seabag could be left behind and men 
could pack needed items in the small bag to take with them. 

There are any number of advantages to this idea but if 
they are not readily apparent then the idea probably isn’t 
worth anything. 


ALEXANDER WELTER, JR., 


MSgt, USMC 
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Keep your team 
together... 


USE THE 
RAILROADS 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 





How big is your command? A platoon? A battalion? 
A division? Whatever number you’re moving— 
you move as a unit when you go by train. 

Extra cars and special trains for personnel . . «. 

no complication of command. And you move 

on schedule... direct from point of origin 

to destination. 


\\h\\ 
\ | @ Your command arrives fit and ready for duty, 
B\\\\\ 
cif | | by the railroads’ big free baggage allowance 
{ tt (150 Ib. per man in baggage cars, plus personal 


gear with the passenger). 


with all personal equipment .. . which is covered 
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| ) | | We , @ For any move—of any size, any distance 
\I y “Nhl —you'll find that travel by train 


is your wisest decision. 
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SAVE 10%. Ten per cent discount allowed 


for all military travel on transportation requests. 


Also reduced fares for furloughees. 
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COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 


IMMEDIATE SAVINGS TO 30% 


Complete, low cost auto- 
mobile insurance... Pro- 
tection against loss from 
bodily injury and proper- 
ty damage liability ... 
medical payments . . . ac- 
cidental death . . . com- 
prehensive personal liabil- 
ity . . . comprehensive fire 
and theft coverage. Avail- 
able to preferred members 
of the Marine Corps. 


Covers everything per- 
sonal anywhere in the U.S. 
or abroad. This floater 
policy protects your 
household goods, clothing, 
uniforms, furniture, jew- 
elry and valuable personal 
effects. Imsures you 
against 14 named perils. 
Greatest coverage protec- 
tion at lowest cost. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


Name 


Married Single _ 





No Snap Course... 


Dear Sir: 


I quote from the Message Center in the Gazetre of 
August 1951, “Selfmade Marine” by MSgt Mac Marine, “It 
is realized that correspondence courses leave much to be de. 
sired in comparison to actually attending college.” True, 
However, there are some military correspondence courses 
given by the Armed Forces that can make residence courses 
take notice. Specifically, I mean the advanced correspondence 
courses given by the Naval War College, Newport, Rhode 
Island. Some time ago I completed their Advanced Inter. 
national Law Course. The type and quality of the work 
required by the Naval War College for this course is of the 
same standard, if not higher, than that required by leading 
university graduate schools. In fact the research required 
for that course was just as exhaustive as required for any 
graduate seminar papers. The quality of work demanded was 
even superior to the majority of the graduate seminars that 
I have attended and I have attended a good many, too. The 
comments and criticism offered by the instructor on the 
research papers submitted were just as adequate as this writer 


pe sn ie TR wey” Se aA has found on any of his papers submitted while in residence 
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j BELMONT ForsyTHE, 
te Capt, USMC 





SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 
of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Manufacturers of 


Ignition Systems for Jet, Turbine and Piston Power 
Plants, Fuel Injection Equipment for Railway, 
Marine and Industrial Diesel Engines, Electrical 
Moldings and 


Connectors, Ignition Analyzers, 


Special Components. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION 


Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Sidney, N. Y. 














The Military’s 
BEST BUY! 


Here’s Why... 


Air Travel saves military personnel 80% or 
more of the time required for surface travel .. . 
thus saves 4 out of 5 unproductive man-hours— 
saves the expenditure of Pay Dollars for those 
idle hours. 

In addition, fast Air Travel saves the Govern- 
ment more on per diem allowances, extra meals, 
sleeping accommodetions and other “stay over” 
expenses. And Air Travel often saves on actual 
fares alone! 


Aside from the all-important speeding of 
Defense operations all along the line . . . Air Travel 
via the Scheduled Airlines today is the Military’s 
BEST BUY! 





AIR TRAVEL 
(Official or Furlough) 


‘TIME, MONEY, 
Ss AVE s MANPOWER 


TRANSPORTATION OFFICERS 

10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TRs. 

INSURANCE—Only on SCHEDULED Airlines; $5,000 to $25,000 at 
25c to $1.25; covers Stateside and some foreign travel. 


Scheduled Airlines 


OF THE U.S.A. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES NATIONAL AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


CAPITAL AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AVIATION 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES Me ancl 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 


SOUTHERN AIRW 
CONTINENTAL AIRLINES | souTHWeEST AIRWAYS 
DELTA AIR LINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
EASTERN AIR LINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
EMPIRE AIR LINES 


UNITED AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 


WESTERN AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 











WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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Notes on Our Authors 











Readin’, Ritin’, and Regi- 
ments is the title Mr James 
E. Rudasics placed on his ar- 
ticle appearing on page 42. 
Mr Rudasics is a civilian re- 
search psychologist at the 
Naval Medical Field Re- 
search Laboratory at Camp 
Lejeune, where his responsi- 
bilities “tare centered princi- 
pally in the area of personnel 





selection.” One of his recent experiences, he in- 
forms us, “has been the direction of a reading im- 
provement program for Marine Corps Supply 
School personnel.” 

Mr Rudasics’ formal education consists of B.S. 
and M.S. degrees from Purdue University. 








Capt Joseph H. Strain, NA, and 2dLt James M. 
Brannaman, co-authors of Cavalry of the Air, page 
30, were no mere bystanders during Operation Sum- 
mit. Capt Strain was Asst OperO for HMR-161 and 
Lt Brannaman made the ’copter lift with the Recon 
Co. 

A Bostonian, Capt Strain flew with VMS(B) 151 
and 231 in WW II and was with VMF-235 when re- 
called to active duty in September, 1950. He holds 
a B.A. degree in history from Suffolk University and 
an M.A. in English from Boston College. He was an 
assistant professor of English and speech at Suffolk. 
Holder of the Air Medal, Capt Strain has made 


more than 43 combat flights since Operation Sum- 










mit. 

Lt Brannaman is a Californian who received his 
gold bars in June, 1950. He was a platoon leader 
and OperO with the Recon Co and currently is 
with the G-4 staff of the lst Mar Div. Lt Brannaman 
was on the varsity crew at Stanford University 
where he obtained a mechanical engineering degree. 









































On page 15, LtCol R. L. Boll expresses his ideas 
under the title, Some Have It—Some Don’t, con- 
cerning what it takes to be an effective commander 
of troops. First entering the Corps as a PFC in the 
Reserve, Col Boll accepted his reserve commission 
in June 1939. In February 1942, he integrated into 
the regular establishment. 


The colonel attended Base Defense Weapons 
School in 1940, and the Sperry Fire Control School 
in January 1941. Following this period of instruc- 
tion, Col Boll served at Midway, Eniwetok, and 
Tinian. Since WW II, he has put in duty at San 
Pedro, Kodiak (Alaska), Camp Lejeune, and Quan- 
tico. Presently, he is on the staff of the Naval Am- 
phibious Training Unit at Coronado, California. 





SSgt James G. Long is the author of the article 
on page 36 entitled Don’t Sell Experience Short. 
Sgt Long has a B.S. in journalism from Temple 
University, and is currently working toward an 
M.B.A. in marketing. The sergeant served in the 
Marine Corps from July 1942 to July 1946, serv- 
ing overseas during 1944 and 1945 at New Heb- 
rides, Bougainville, and the Philippines. He was 
recalled to active duty in September 1950, going to 
the 4th MCRD, Philadelphia. On 13 September 


1951, he returned to inactive duty. 





MSet Frank E. Copeland’s article entitled, Opera- 
tion Integration, appeared on page 40 in the Febru- 
ary issue of the GazeTTE. Sgt Copeland entered the 
Marine Corps on 1 February 1940. After a year 
with the 8th Marines at San Diego, he joined MB, 
USNB, on Guam, and later participated in the de- 
fense of that strategic island until 10 December, 
1941 when he was taken prisoner by the Japanese. 
In September 1945, Sgt Copeland was repatriated. 
He holds the Bronze Star 
with “V” for his activities in 
the defense of Guam. 

The sergeant tells us his 
outstanding assignment since 
his return to the U. S. has 
been with the recruiting serv- 
ice. At present he is with 
Public Information, DHRS, 
USMC, in New York City. 
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Versatility Unlimited — With the recent addition of the 
big, ten-place HO4S Sikorskys to its helicopter fleet, the 
U. S. Coast Guard is in a better position than ever to 
carry out the wide variety of missions for which it is 
justly recognized. Almost as soon as they were delivered, 
they were used by Coast Guardsmen to airlift medical 
aid to travelers on a snow-bound train high in the Sierras 
and to save five survivors of a bomber crash in Washing- 
ton’s Olympic Mountains. 

Ever since 1943, the Coast Guard has pioneered in the 
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use of helicopters for search, rescue and other missions. 
With the continuing improvement in helicopter perform- 
ance provided by Sikorsky, this versatile type of craft 
has become indispensable to the Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard also uses Sikorsky helicoptes in such 
vital duties as security checks of ships and anchorages 

. checking harbors for oil pollution . . . inspection of 
navigation aids . . . harbor surveys and numerous other 
missions all performed with greater efficiency by the 
helicopter than by any other means. 


SIKORSKY “29 AIRCRAFT. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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“some have it— 











By LtCol R. L. Boll 


@ “You’RE ONE TOO!” BELLOWED THE OLD COLONEL 
from behind his desk as Private Eightball did his about 
face on the first sergeant’s command. Eightball had just 
been awarded five days bread and water for committing 
his second offense during the current month. Needless 
to say, the colonel had surmised that Eightball was call- 
ing him an “S.O.B.” under his breath, and the odds on 
who was correct were definitely in the colonel’s favor. 

This is an old story and it forcefully illustrates a few 
of the techniques in handling men that the colonel pos- 
sessed. 

Many officers who have commanded troops, who are 
presently in command of troops, and who will un- 
doubtedly command troops in the future, are, in the 
opinion of the writer, misassigned. This is a strong state- 
ment, but how many readers disagree? Some officers 
are just not psychologically adapted for such duty and, 
at times, do their commands more harm than good. Pro- 
fessionally they may be excellent Marine officers with an 
abundance of knowledge of tactics, logistics, or many 
other professional subjects at their fingertips, but when 
it comes to dealing with troops and maintaining high 
morale, they just don’t have it. 
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Whether an officer runs a “tight” or a “loose” com- 
mand is not the issue made here. There are many 
arguments for and against both types of command, and 
the subject is open for much discussion. The argument 
is that certain officers should not be assigned duty in- 
volving command of troops. 

Let’s look at some of the adverse effects on an organi- 
zation commanded by an officer unfit for such duty. The 
most usual effects are: 

(1) Low morale of both officers and men. 

(2) Low state of discipline. 

(3) Low state of training. 

(4) Undesirable publicity for the Marine Corps. 

(5) Resignations of officers and the loss of good men 

by their failure to re-enlist. 
It should be noted that each of these effects is related. 
Now let’s discuss some of the reasons for these adverse 
effects. 


Low Morale 


Undoubtedly, the reader has already reflected on this 
subject if he has ever served under commanding officers 
of the type we are considering, and has, at least sub- 
consciously, remembered some of the reasons for either 
his own low morale or that of some of his friends in 
the organization. The reasons for low morale in an 
organization are usually numerous, and when they are 
the fault of a misassigned commanding officer, they may 
be principally attributed to any or all of the following: 

(a) Unfair dealings with the troops. Examples are 
outwardly and openly displaying strong likes or dislikes 
for certain officers and men; giving undue reprimands 
or even administering disciplinary action for errors which 
are not serious, but which are usually the result of short- 
comings of the troops; failure to make timely and/or 
logical decisions; failure to properly use staff members 
or other officers in a command. 

(b) Failure to take appropriate action to alleviate sit- 
uations which adversely affect morale. Examples are 


















































permitting a first sergeant or a police sergeant to run a 
duty roster on which married men are not required to 
stand a watch; permitting the mess hall to continually 
serve a poorly prepared late chow to watch standers and 
duty men who cannot eat at regular meal times. 

(c) Poor administration. Examples are failure to 
promptly prepare and forward requests for schools, duty 
assignments, transfers, etc.; failure to establish a fair and 
equitable leave policy; failure to keep officers’ jackets 
and service records on men up to date and accurate. 


Low State of Discipline 


When such a condition exists in an organization com- 
manded by a misassigned commanding officer, the most 
probable reasons are: 

(a) Failure to back up senior officers and the non- 
commissioned officers in a command. There have been 
many instances where an officer or noncommissioned 
officer who has put a man on report has been thoroughly 
reprimanded at office hours for the method used in 
handling the offender at the time of the offense, for 
putting the offender on report, or for some other reason 
connected with the offense report. Frequently, these 
reprimands are given in the presence of the offender. 
The effect of such occurrences on conscientious officers 
and noncommissioned officers is obvious. 

(b) Failure to administer punishments commensurate 
with a man’s record and the offense. Many misassigned 
commanding officers are great believers in the fatherly 
pep-talk type of punishment-advice. The punishment 
angle comes in when the offender has to listen for a 
couple of hours to a discourse on the benefits of being 
a good Marine, the evils of alcohol, a brief history of the 
Marine Corps, etc., etc. Pep talks are effective at the 
right time and to the right men. Their value in replacing 
standard types of disciplinary action is dubious, especial- 
ly if an offender has a record of past offenses which 
leaves no doubt as to his caliber as a Marine. Long- 
winded pep talks are about as effective as long-winded 
sermons, the chief difference being that the recipient 
of a lengthy military pep talk usually cannot fall asleep. 

(c) The commanding officer who cannot accept and 
comply with directives without outwardly accusing l:igher 
authority of having moronic tendencies certainly cannot 
be credited with an acceptable degree of self-discipline. 
Nor can we expect to find his command in an acceptable 
state of discipline. 


Low State of Training 


The commanding officer who thinks only of the police 
of his area, or who allots too much time on the training 
schedule to athletics, certainly cannot give much time 
each day to military training. Both proper police work 
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and an active sports program are essential in any organi- 
zation, but when a commanding officer places them above 
training in importance, he is usually doing more harm 
to the organization than he realizes. 


Undesirable Publicity 
No Marine is proud of being a member of an organi- 
zation with a misassigned commanding officer, as is 
evidenced by the low caliber of such an organization. 
Naturally, the members of a “fouled-up outfit” are going 
to let off steam to someone in true Marine fashion and 
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the recipients of the stories may be wives, parents, 
friends, or other relatives. No matter who hears about 
the fouled-up outfit, it is publicity that is difficult to 
counteract. 


Resignations and Lack of Re-enlistments 

As has been previously mentioned, this undesirable 
effect is usually caused by any or all of the first four 
reasons listed. The Marine Corps has lost a considerable 
number of excellent young officers, and has failed to 
retain many experienced noncommissioned officers, pri- 
marily because they have served under a misassigned 
commanding officer (or maybe several) with such bad 
results that the officer or NCO concerned decides to get 
out of the Marine Corps at his first opportunity. 

One more serious effect should be mentioned. It takes 
anywhere from three months to a year for a commanding 
oficer suited for duty with troops to undo the damage 
done to an organization previously commanded by an 
inept officer. This is a very undesirable situation in 
any organization, but far more serious in an FMF organi- 


zation. 
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We've looked at some of the effects and the reasons 
for these effects in an organization commanded by a 
misassigned commanding officer. Now let’s look at some 
possible solutions. : 

First, the new officer’s fitness report form should give 
detail officers, and perhaps commanding officers and 
personnel officers, a broader, more accurate, and more 
valuable picture of the officer being considered for 
assignment to duty involving command of troops. 


Second, more caution should be exercised when assign- 
ing officers to duty involving command of troops. The 
interview of a newly-reported officer should be much 
more than just a few minutes “bull session” or a ques- 
tion-answer period for the benefit of the new officer 
on such questions as “What hours is the officers’ club 
open?” In fact, a required course in interviewing and 
evaluation, either correspondence or otherwise, would be 
in order for personnel officers and other officers re- 
sponsible for assignment of officers. 

Third, a system of immediately spotting a misassigned 
commanding officer should be devised and, upon dis- 
covering conclusive evidence that a certain officer is not 
suited for duty involving command of troops, he should 
be relieved and reassigned before he has a chance to do 
much damage to an organization. Inspection teams can 
often disclose many deficiencies, but their brief, in- 
frequent visits are inadequate to alleviate the problems 
of misassigned commanding officers. Perhaps a periodic 
visit to commands by a team of experienced and specially 
trained officers from Headquarters Marine Corps, for the 
purpose of interviewing officers and enlisted men selected 
at random within certain commands, would reveal much 
valuable information on the subject of commanding 
officers. 

Fourth, psychologists should take part in a system of 
setting up required standards on certain traits of charac- 
ter and personality which an officer should possess in 
order to be eligible for duty with troops. It is believed 
that a battery of tests could be devised and administered 
throughout the Marine Corps, the results of which would 
give detail officers a fairly accurate and reliable indica- 
tion as to just which officers in the Marine Corps should 
definitely not be assigned to troop duty. 

Personalities vary among individuals, just the same 
as fingerprints. No one officer is best suited in every 
respect to command troops, and there are many, fortu- 
nately, who are capable and well-suited for such duty. 
To determine that group of officers, and it’s small we 
hope, that is not suited for.command duty would be an 
important step in the comparatively new concept of get- 
ting the right man for the job. Certainly, it would help 
the Marine Corps in maintaining the reputation it so 
US @ MC 
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proudly enjoys. 
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Pa AN OPERATION PER MONTH—THIS SEEMED TO BE 
the pace of the Ist Mar Div as part of the US Eighth 
Army in the first quarter of 1951. January and early 
February had dated the guerrilla hunt in the Pohang- 
Andong sector of southeast Korea. Then the Leather- 
necks moved up to the central front to spearhead the 
advance of X Corps from 21 February to 4 March in 
Operation Killer.* Three days after the drive ended, 
the Ist Mar Div was scheduled to jump off again on 
D-day of Operation Ripper. 

This attack was actually a continuation of Killer, with 
only a brief breathing spell for bringing up supplies and 
shuffling units on a front extending across the peninsula. 
The new drive, in fact, was the fifth consecutive offensive 
to be planned in rapid succession since 15 January by 
LtGen Matthew B. Ridgway, CG Eighth Army. 

When he assumed the command on 26 December 1950, 
the Chinese Communist forces were poised for their 
second great counteroffensive in two months. It struck 
the Eighth Army in the paralyzing cold of New Year’s 
Eve, and the collapse of major ROK units made a gen- 
eral withdrawal necessary to guard against envelopment. 

Seoul and Inchon were abandoned to the enemy as the 
retreat continued through the first week of January 1951. 
These new losses of ground meant that the United Nations 
front was about 200 miles south of the line held late in 
November before the first CCF counteroffensive. 

Nevertheless, the Eighth Army had put up a stout 
fight against the “human sea” tactics of a numerically 
superior enemy. There was no sense of failure, for all 
ranks realized that ground had been sacrificed rather 
than personnel. Morale and fighting spirit remained so 
keen that Gen Ridgway was able to launch his first 
offensive barely a week after the retreat ended. It was 
a reconnaissance-in-force conducted by a task force 
spearheaded by a reinforced RCT. Two other drives 
followed in rapid-fire order, each larger and more 
ambitious than its forerunner, until most of the UN 
combat forces were involved along the entire front. 

This was the situation in the middle of February 
when the Eighth Army commander planned his fourth 
offensive, Operation Killer, while resisting a CCF counter- 
attack. All four drives had one thing in common. 
However much they might differ with respect to units 
and objectives, all were formulated in accordance with 
the basic directives announced by Gen Ridgway when he 
assumed command: 

“Inflicting maximum casualties while sustaining mini- 





*These operations were the subjects of articles appearing in the 
last two issues of the MARINE Corps GazetTs. Previous Marine 
operations in Korea have been described in consecutive issues of 
1951 from June to December. 





By Lynn Montross 
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In cooperation with the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, the GazeTTeE herewith presents another 
in a series of official accounts dealing with Marine opera- 
tions in Korea. Prepared by writers and researchers of the 
Historical Division, these articles are based on available 
records and reports from units in Korea. Also to be treated 
in this series: 

The Chinese Counteroffensive of April 
The Chinese Counteroffensive of May 
Ist MAW in Inchon-Seoul Operation 


Publication is scheduled for consecutive monthly issues. 

Admittedly it is too soon to write a definitive history of 
Marine fighting in Korea. Not only are enemy sources lack- 
ing, but even Marine and Army records are still incomplete. 
Articles of the length to be used in the GazETTE, more- 
over, do not allow space for more than an outline of 
operations which will ultimately be given the detailed treat- 
ment of a monograph. 

But timeliness is also an end to be sought, and ‘these 
preliminary narratives are based on Marine and Army re- 
ports received up to this time. These articles are presented 
in the hope that GazeTTE readers will feel free to add to 
the incomplete record. This is an invitation, therefcre, for 
you to supplement the existing record. Send your com- 
ments and criticisms, as well as any other information you 
can make available, to the Historical Division, Headquarters, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 











mum losses; maintenance intact of all major units; strict 
observance of lateral security.” 

The Marines had a word for it—*buttoning up” the 
offensive. But even though the primary objective of 
Operation Killer was the destruction of the enemy rather 
than gaining ground, Gen Ridgway attached great im- 
portance to control of the hill mass of the central front. 
For it was believed, on a basis of G-2 reports, that this 
corridor was a likely avenue of approach for the next 
great CCF counteroffensive. 

The Ist Mar Div, therefore, had the mission of at- 
tacking northward from Wonju to Hoengsong (Map 1) 
in coordination with other IX Corps units while I Corps 
advanced on the left and X Corps and the ROK Army 
on the right. From 21 February to 4 March the Leather- 
necks fought their way forward methodically, paying 
strict attention to integrity of units and lateral security. 
The advance was in formation of “two up and one 
back”—two regiments in assault, with a battalion and 
regiment constituting the reserve. 

Operation Killer was not the most dramatic fight of 
Marine Corps history. But it was good “war according 
to the book” which paid off in results. All objectives 
were taken on schedule with precision of maneuver and 
economy of means. At the finish, on 4 March, the Ist 
Mar Div occupied hills just north of Hoengsong after 
total losses amounting to less than a fourth of the esti- 
mated 1,868 casualities inflicted on the enemy. 

The following day MajGen Oliver P. Smith was re- 
lieved of the temporary command of IX Corps he had 
been assigned when MajGen Bryant E. Moore died on 
24 February from a heart attack. Gen Smith resumed 
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his command of the Ist Mar Div after the arrival of 
MajGen William H. Hoge, USA, at IX Corps head- 
quarters. 

The success of Operation Killer had already led to 
Eighth Army plans, actuated by Gen Ridgway on 1 
March, for a fifth offensive all along the UN front. The 
primary mission of Operation Ripper was to inflict as 
much destruction as possible, and by means of constant 
pressure to keep the enemy off balance in his build-up 
for another counteroffensive. A secondary purpose was 
to outflank Seoul and the area between that city and the 
Imjin River, thus compelling the enemy to choose be- 
tween default and a defense on unfavorable terms. 

The basic plan called for the drive of IX and X 
Corps toward the 38th parallel on the central front. 
Protection was to be given on the left flank by I Corps 
in the area south and east of Seoul, while the ROK Army 
maintained lateral security on the right with a partial 
northward advance. 

Again, the rugged terrain of the central front was 
certain to multiply the difficulties of attack. Logistics 
were reduced to their most primitive terms in an area 
of many crags and few roads. The enemy had not 
neglected such defensive advantages in Operation Killer, 
and the Marines found themselves up against a succession 


of hills bristling with log bunkers. Little attempt was 
made to hold these positions in force, and at night the 
Chinese usually fell back to the next height for more 
delaying tactics. Apparently the enemy was contenting 
himself with an elastic defense while bringing up sup. 
plies and reinforcements for his next counteroffensive. 

On the eve of Operation Ripper the UN forces held 
a line extending from Inchon to the south of Seoul, then 
across the peninsula by way of Hoengsong, to the east 
coast in the vicinity of Chumunjin. (Map 1). Gen 
Ridgway’s new offensive contemplated an advance by 
successive phase lines to drive a salient into CCF terri- 
tory. 

The IX Corps scheme of maneuver called for the 
Ist Mar Div to maintain lateral contact with the lst 
Cav Div on the left, and the 2d Inf Div on the right. 
Hongchon and Chunchon, two of the main objectives of 
Operation Ripper, lay directly in the path of IX Corps. 
Both were important communications hubs, and G-2 
reports indicated that the enemy might make a de- 
termined stand. It was even considered possible that 
CCF withdrawals in Operation Killer had been planned 
to screen a counterattack to be launched from the 
Hongchon area. 

The first phase line in the 1X Corps zone was Albany, 


Firing in support of the 7th Marines’ attack on Hill 356, one of the fortified heights overlooking Hongchon 
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representing about half the distance from the line of de- 
parture to Hongchon and line Baker (Map 2). Distance 
in this area, however, was conditioned by terrain; and it 
was a natural fortress of wooded hills and swift streams 
which confronted the Ist Mar Div.. Highways were 
conspicious by their absence, and extensive maintenance 
would be required to utilize the Hoengsong-Hongchon 
road as a MSR. So few and poor were the secondary 
roads that it would sometimes prove necessary for vehicles 
to detour along the rocky stream beds. 


@ THE LAST OFFENSIVE had not developed major or 
prolonged resistance at any point. Yet that possibility, as 
well as a resumption of delaying tactics, had to be antici- 
pated by Marine planners of Operation Ripper. At least 
the enemy units were old acquaintances, for the Leather- 
necks still faced the 66th CCF Corps, commanded by Gen 
Show Shiu Kwai. The 196th Div was on the left and 
the 197th on the right, with the 198th in reserve near 
Hongchon. These units were believed to comprise about 
24,000 men. G-2 reports told a story of low morale. Many 
of the troops were former Chinese Nationalists impressed 
into Communist service, and supplies of food and clothing 
had been meager since crossing the 38th parallel. 

The Leathernecks did not need the map to locate 
phase line Albany. It was indicated by Oum Mountain, a 
stark 930-meter peak about five and a half miles from 
the line of departure. The Hoengsong-Hongchon road, 
winding through Kunsamma Pass to the left, paralleled 
the boundary between the two Marine assault regiments, 
RCT-7 on the left and RCT-1 on the right (Map 2). 
They were to attack in line abreast, using all three bat- 
talions when the terrain permitted, while RCT-5 con- 
tinued its patrolling activities in division reserve. 

Operation Ripper began according to schedule all along 
the Eighth Army front on the morning of 7 March. The 
two Marine regiments encountered light resistance the 
first day, consisting of small arms and mortar fire. Again 
the enemy seemed to be up to his old tricks, putting up 
a limited defense with units ranging from platoon to 
company strength. 

Fairly typical of the first day’s operations was the 
experience of the Div Recon Co, which conducted a 
screening patrol from 0800 to 1500 on the right flank 
of RCT-1. Bursts of small arms and automatic fire were 
received from Chinese dug in on a hill, but they departed 
in such haste as to leave several cases of grenades be- 
hind. As the Marines proceeded, they were greeted by 10 
or 12 rounds from a 60mm mortar in addition to small 
arms and automatic fire. After another interval, the 
enemy opened up with artillery—a single round of white 
phosphorus, followed by four or five harmless rounds 
of HE. Then the company was allowed to complete its 
mission without further trouble. 
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The effectiveness of CCF resistance on D-day may be 
judged from the total of seven wounded, representing 
Ist Mar Div losses, with all objectives occupied on 
schedule. This does not mean, of course, that the Leather- 
necks found easy going. The terrain itself was enough 
to demand the utmost in endurance from units maintain- 
ing strict lateral contact and mopping up all resistance 
before proceeding. 

On the evening of D-plus-two, after total gains of about 
two and a half miles, the two Marine regiments were 
halted by Corps orders to wait for the 2d Inf Div to 
advance on the right. Stiffer resistance had slowed up 
the Army assault troops, and Marine operations of the 
next two days were limited to patrolling. 

The Ist Mar Div jumped off again at 0800 on the 11th 
toward line Albany, meeting the same light and scat- 
tered opposition. A division G-2 analysis concluded that 
these “hit and run tactics” were probably intended to 
wear down UN forces until the enemy could launch his 
long expected counteroffensive with more heavily armed 
troops training in Manchuria. 

At any rate, the two Marine regiments slugged their 
way forward methodically until most of the units reached 
line Albany on 12 March. The enemy withdrew from 
many positions without resistance, yet a 3/1 patrol had 
a hot fire fight with two CCF platoons on Hill 549. 
After destroying five log bunkers with grenades, the 
patrol called on the 11th Marines for artillery fires, which 
finished the job. 

The first phase of Operation Ripper ended for the 
Marines on 13 March, when line Albany was completely 
occupied. And though the terrain discouraged maneuver, 
the tanks of the Ist Tank Bn knocked out CCF positions 
on several occasions with 90mm fires. 

Again, as in Operation Killer, Marine air operations 
were directed by the Fifth Air Force. Thus the planes of 
the Ist Mar Air Wing supported other Eighth Army 
units as well as the lst Mar Div. Two groups participated 
during Operation Ripper. MAG-12, flying from Pusan, 
included VMFs 214, 312, and 323 as well as VMF (N)- 
513. Based at Pohang were VMFs 212 and 311 of 
MAG-33. 

At the front the situation was aggravated by spring 
thaws and rains which turned roads into bogs. The difli- 
culties might have grown more serious except for the 
new Civil Transport Corps. 

This organization of porters was made up of friendly 
Koreans of the ROK National Guard who lacked the 
training for military duties. There was no lack of willing 
indigenous labor, for the auxiliaries received pay as well 
as rations and clothing. Formed into companies they 
were equipped with the wooden “A-frames”—so-called 
because of their shape—used in Korea as a pack harness. 
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The Civil Transport Corps soon proved to be a boon 
for the Eighth Army as well as the Korean porters, each 
of whom could carry from 60 to 75 pounds of supplies 
over terrain too rugged for motor vehicles or even carts. 
Several hundred were attached to each Marine regiment 
during Operation Ripper, and many of them became 
devoted to their own Leatherneck outfit. When trans- 
ferred to some strange unit, they were capable of show- 
ing their loyalty by returning after a weary hike across 
the mountains. 

The highly-mechanized Eighth Army was thus reduced 
at times to the world’s oldest form of transport as 
Operation Ripper went into its second phase on 14 March. 
Gen Ridgway had recently advanced his tactical CP from 
Suwon to Yoju as the front moved northward. Here 
he conferred with Gen Hoge as to the possibilities of 
using maneuver instead of frontal assault in the forth- 
coming attack on Hongchon. 

This important IX Corps objective was believed to be 
the supply center for the CCF 39th and 40th Corps, which 
had conducted the enemy’s counterattacks of February. 
Gen Ridgway asked the new IX Corps commander to 
prepare a plan for working around the flanks in a double 
envelopment. Such methods had been used successfully 
in recent small-unit operations, and IX Corps had a 
prospect of bagging large numbers of enemy troops. 

Gen Hoge acted promptly and a IX Corps operation 
directive of the 13th named the lst Cav Div and Ist Mar 
Div for the Hongchon envelopment. The next morning, 
as IX and X Corps jumped off from line Albany toward 
line Buffalo, the 1st Mar Div retained the same formation 
—RCT-7 on the left and RCT-1 on the right, with RCT-5 
in reserve. Again the division maintained lateral con- 
tact with the 1st Cav Div to the west and the 2d Inf Div 
to the east. 

Flash floods had recently added to the troubles of 
the Leathernecks, increasing the difficulties of road 
maintenance and making it a problem to find a dry 
bivouac area. The enemy put up less resistance than the 
weather when the two assault regiments renewed the 
attack at 0800 on the 14th. RCT-7 occupied its objectives 
without once calling for air or artillery support, and 
RCT-1 received only sniper fire. Division casualties for 
the day amounted to a total of six men wounded. 

Reports of light opposition met by other IX and X 
Corps units were overshadowed by the news from Seoul 
—a patrol of the lst ROK Div had entered the former 
ROK capital on the 14th to find it undefended. One of 
the objectives of Operation Ripper, it will be recalled, 
was to outflank the area, thus forcing the Chinese to 
choose between withdrawal and fighting at a dis- 
advantage. The enemy had made his decision, and | 
Corps units took over a devastated city with some 200,- 
000 civilians still existing in the ruins. Dead power 
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lines dangled over buildings pounded to rubble, and 
even such landmarks as the enormous brass-studded red 
gates of the embassy compound had been obliterated, 


It was the fourth time that Seoul had changed hands 
in nine months of war. Air reconnaissance established 
that the enemy had pulled back about 15 miles to 
entrenched positions in the Uijongbu area. Gen Ridgway 
enlarged the mission of I Corps accordingly by directing 
a new advance on the left of IX Corps. 


#® Evipences or CCF wirHpRAWALS only added to the 
conviction of Eighth Army staff officers that a great coun- 
teroffensive was in the making. No less than 4,630 enemy 
vehicles had been sighted by Air Force planes from 8 
to 12 March—the largest number to be reported in a like 
period since Gen Ridgway began his offensives. Few 
of these resupply and reinforcement efforts were observed 
in the eastern sectors of the UN front. One concentration 
was directed toward the northern approach route to 
Seoul, and on the central front the vehicles appeared to 
be converging toward Chunchon. 

Enemy delaying tactics showed an increasing reliance 
on road mines. Artillery shells were buried for the pur- 
pose, and the Chinese also packed explosives in wooden 
or pottery containers to avoid detection. Sudden changes 
of spring weather made for freakish variations which 
baffled the engineers. Thus a tank might pass over a 
frozen road in the morning without harm, while a jeep 
would be blown sky-high that afternoon if a rain or 
thaw softened the earth and made the mine more sensitive. 

The enemy was equally unpredictable. On 14 March 
the Marines’ advance of two to three miles had scarcely 
been opposed. But on the 15th, while driving on toward 
line Baker, the two assault regiments ran suddenly into 
their stiffest resistance of Operation Ripper. 

Three heights had been fortified by the Chinese to 
defend Hongchon from the east and southeast—Hill 356 
in the zone of RCT-7, and Hills 246 and 428 in the path 
of RCT-1 (Map 2). The slopes were studded with pill 
boxes and log bunkers giving overhead protection, while 
the camouflaged mortar emplacements were located to 
provide mutually supporting fields of fire. 

Field reports are a little vague as to what happened 
to the Hongchon envelopment. Apparently, however, the 
plans were changed at the last minute because of in- 
telligence that the enemy had pulled out of the heavily 
bombed town. At any rate, the lst Bn of RCT-7 entered 
Hongchon without a fight on the 15th, then passed 
through constant artillery fire and enemy-defended high 
ground overlooking the town from the northwest. The 
real struggle came when the other two battalions attacked 
Hill 356. Chinese mortar fire was so well aimed that 
three out of six 81mm mortars were knocked out in the 
3d Bn mortar platoon. The attacking Leathernecks were 
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also pounded with artillery fire, and at dusk they had 
barely won a foothold while the enemy still clung to 
his main positions. 

An intricate maneuver featured the assault of RCT-1 
on the two hills in its zone. The 2d Bn was ordered 
to swing from the regimental right flank, where no enemy 
were encountered, to the extreme left. In order to execute 
the shift, the battalion had to circle to the rear, then 
move by truck up the MSR and through the zone of 
RCT-7 to the village of Yangjimal. Dismounting there 
at 0925, the men began a difficult march across broken 
country toward Hill 246. At 1230, after receiving CCF 
mortar fire, the column deployed and attacked in con- 
junction with the assault of the 3d Bn on Hill 428. 


The enemy, defending heavy log bunkers, sometimes 
held his small arms and automatic fire until the Leather- 
necks came within 100 feet. At times the fighting was at 
such close quarters that no supporting weapons except 
60mm mortars could be used, and the terrain was too 
rough for the approach of tanks. 

The 2d Bn secured Hill 246 by 1700 and dug in for the 
night. Hill 428 was a harder nut to crack, and the 3d 
Bn withdrew from the forward slope to resume the 
assault in the morning. During the night the enemy 
withdrew, however, and RCT-1 advanced to line Baker 
without a fight the next day. 

Another hard action awaited RCT-7 on the 16th, when 
the lst Bn moved up to line Baker. The Chinese resisted 
on Hill 399 so stubbornly that the Marines had to drive 
them out of their bunkers with bayonets and grenades. 
Meanwhile the wrecked town of Hongchon was being se- 
cured as Marine engineers began the task of clearing the 
airstrip. 

Recent intelligence reports indicated that the CCF 66th 
Corps, opponents of the Marines since the outset of 
Operation Killer, was being relieved after frightful 
personnel losses. Prisoners taken on 17 March identified 
their unit as the CCF 39th Corps and declared that the 
66th was being withdrawn to North Korea for re- 
cuperation. 


#@ Corps ORDERS were received for the lst Mar Div to 
attack on the 17th from line Baker to Buffalo. The 
division plan of maneuver called for RCT-5 to pass 
through and relieve RCT-7 while RCT-1 continued to 
advance on the right. 

All the way to the objective the assault troops met 
such light resistance that another large-scale CCF with- 
drawal seemed in progress. By the 20th, five of the six 
Marine battalions had reached line Buffalo after en- 
countering only sniper fire and a few mortar shells. 
Enemy opposition was reserved for the 2d Bn of RCT-1, 
which had a lively fight to take Hill 330, located on the 
objective line itself. 


No enemy had been sighted by RCT-1 until the 19th, 
when Fox Co ran into small arms bursts from the nose 
of this long, narrow ridge running north and south 
(Map 3). Unusually heavy log bunkers gave the Chinese 


good protection, and it was lucky for the Leathernecks q 
that the terrain permitted tank maneuver. While Fox — 


Co organized for the assault, a platoon from Baker Co 
of the lst Tank Bn demonstrated how valuable this 
support could be. Sweeping up the valley to the left of 
the ridge, the tanks neutralized CCF positions with their 
shells. Under cover of this flanking fire, Fox Co was able 
to work its way up to the top without losses. 

The battalion dug in that night on Hill 330. Three 
probing attacks were received before daybreak from an 
enemy apparently trying to withdraw without getting his 
tail feathers singed. Later it was learned that these efforts 
were made to cover the relief of CCF 39th Corps units by 
North Koreans of the V NK Corps. 

Two Marine patrols, working forward along the ridge, 
ran into so much fire on the 20th that they were pulled 
back. The final assault was put off until the next day, 
when it demonstrated the terrific wallop packed by 
coordinated Marine arms. An artillery barrage preceded 
the infantry jump-off, and an air strike also pounded 
enemy positions. Then, as the infantry attacked along 
the ridge line, tanks moved forward on each side to fire 
on every bunker showing signs of life. 

Panic seized the North Koreans, who sought an escape 
down the east slope, only to be wiped out by the tanks 
on that side. By 1315 the Leathernecks had overrun 
the enemy’s main line of resistance without a single 
casualty. Here they were astounded by the spectacle of 
an NK officer buried alive by a shell burst, with only 
















Hongchon’s hills bristled with pillboxes and bunkers 
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The regiments methodically slugged their way north. 








his hand waving feebly when the Marines arrived on 
# = the scene to dig him up unhurt. 

As Easy Co continued along the ridge line, two men 
were wounded late in the afternoon. This was the extent 
of 2d Bn casualties for the day, and the total for three 
days of fighting added up to one killed and 12 wounded. 
Enemy losses for the same period were estimated at 213 
killed, of whom 53 were counted. The number of 
wounded could not be ascertained, for the NK remnants 
abandoned Hill 318 that night and retired northward. 

This fight delayed the RCT-1 advance when the Eighth 
Army jumped off on 20 March from line Buffalo to 
lines Cairo and the final objective (Map 1). The lst Mar 
Div was now able to operate on a front of three regi- 
ments, having been reinforced by the lst Korean Marine 
Corps Regt. Before the Inchon landing, this regiment 
had been organized and trained by officers and NCOs 
from the US Marine Corps. Made up entirely of volun- 
teers, the unit served with distinction in the Inchon-Seoul 
operation and in northeast Korea after the Wonsan 
landing. 

The aggressive KMC Regt showed what could be ac- 
complished by ROK troops with the proper training and 
equipment. The spirit of the outfit shines forth from 
instructions written in his own English by the S-3, Lt 
Kim Sik Tong, in the periodic operation report for 24 
March: 

“The KMC ideal is to complete the mission, regardless 
of receiving strong enemy resistance, with endurance and 
strong united power, and always bearing in one’s mind 
the distinction between honor and dishonor.” 

The regiment lived up to this high ideal in its attack 
on Hill 975—the hardest fight of the 1st Mar Div advance. 

’ Before RCT-1 secured Hill 381, the KMC Regt and RCT-5 
jumped off on the 20th. The latter reached line Cairo the 


next evening, having met little resistance, and on the left 






the 1st KMC Bn pulled up alongside the next morning. 
RCT-1 reached the final objective on the 23d after driving 
NK troops out of prepared positions. The 2d KMC Bn 
also had to slug its way forward, but it was the 3d Bn 
which had the struggle. The assault on the key enemy 
position lasted through the day on the 23d, and not until 
0300 the next morning was Lt Kim Sik Tong able to 
record that “our indominatable [sic] spirit which finally 
recaptured Hill 975 after hand and hand combat . . . will 
brilliantly decorate our KMC history.” 

Although the Ist Mar Div had secured its objectives 
by the 24th, IX Corps ordered a further advance to a new 
Cairo line on the 26th. This was an eastward extension 
of the old line to the boundary between IX and X Corps. 
(Map 2). There was no need for RCT-5 to advance, and 
RCT-1 and the KMC Regt moved up to the new line on 
schedule without being opposed. 

This was actually the finish of Operation Ripper ac- 
cording to its original conception. All of its main ob- 
jectives had been taken by Eighth Army units who stood 
just below the 38th parallel. Average gains of about 50 
kilometers had been made in three weeks, while “tremen- 
dous” casualties were being inflicted on the enemy. 

Despite these successes, all signs pointed to the fact 
that the enemy had been fighting delaying actions while 
building up for a great counteroffensive. On 27 March 
a lst Mar Div G-2 report contained translated excerpts 
from a speech by Gen Péng Teh Huai, reported to be 
the commander in chief of CCF and NK forces in Korea: 

“We are forced to begin the 4th Battle Phase of mili- 
tary operations in Korea. This operation begins under 
unfavorable conditions because we are compelled to face 
it without a transitional period of sufficient preparation.” 
Gen Huai added that the CCF tactics “will be very exact- 
ing for us, but through our painful efforts we can win. 
The enemy had become pessimistic and disappointed, 
while we are the winner. Let us go on until we liberate 
the whole of Korea! However, we need much material 
and ammunition.” 










































@ THE CERTAINTY OF A NEW CCF counterstroke caused 
Gen Ridgway to decide on maintaining the momentum of 
Operation Ripper. Although most of its aims were 
achieved, the mission of destroying enemy had been only 
partially completed. Rugged terrain and muddy roads 
had slowed up the mechanized Eighth Army in many 
instances, enabling the enemy to defend briefly with 
small units and withdraw to prepared positions. 

Gen Ridgway’s problem was two-fold. He wished to 
continue his forward movement, yet he had to be ready to 
stand on the defensive when the time came. As a dual 
solution, he published on 29 March a plan for a new 
Eighth Army advance to a line further north. Mountain- « 
ous and almost roadless terrain on the east flank, the 
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Hwachon Reservoir in the center, and 23 kilometers of 
tidewater on the west flank made it possible to prepare a 
strong defense in depth on this new line. 

New names were to be applied every few days to 
various phases of the new UN offensive, but it was in 
reality an extension of Operation Ripper, just as the latter 
had been a continuation of Killer. Actually the Eighth 
Army had been driving steadily forward, with only brief 
interludes, since 21 February. And as the troops jumped 
off again on 2 April, Gen Ridgway emphasized once 
more to commanders his familiar three basic tenets: 

“Coordination, maximum punishment, and maintenance 
intact of major units.” 

This was one of Gen Ridgway’s last operations as 
CG Eighth Army. For on 14 April he was appointed 
commander in chief by President Truman to succeed Gen 
Douglas A. MacArthur, and LtGen James A. Van Fleet 
assumed command of the Eighth Army. 

On 1 April the Ist Mar Div reverted to Corps re- 
serve. The Marines were also directed by IX Corps to 
move to an assembly line south of Chunchon, which 
had been hastily abandoned late in March before an 
Eighth Army airborne assault could be launched to trap 
enemy troops. The lst Mar Div was to be relieved by X 
Corps units and be prepared in turn to relieve the Ist 
Cav Div. Meanwhile, RCT-7 was to be attached to that 
Army division on 1 April. 

Further IX Corps instructions the next day directed 
that RCT-1 go into Corps reserve at Hongchon while other 
units participated in the advance to line Ready. On the 
3d, the KMC Regt and RCT-5 attacked toward this ob- 
jective and secured it the following day. There the relief 
by X Corps units took place, being completed on 5 


April. 
























RCT-7 was ordered by the lst Cav Div to take over 
a sector on the west of the division zone after relieving 
elements of the 6th ROK Div and 8th Cav Regt. On 2 
April the attack jumped off from line Dover, north of 
Chunchon. Three regiments in line, from left to right 
the 7th Mar, 8th Cav, and 7th Cav, advanced for three 
days without opposition. And on 4 April the Leather. 
necks were among the first UN troops to cross the 38th 
parallel. 

It may have occurred to them that never before had 
a line of latitude acquired so much worldwide renown, 
The 38th parallel first came to international notice after 
the collapse of Japan at the finish of WW II. Originally 
it was designated by agreement as the boundary between 
Soviet and US zones of military occupation in Korea, 
but the Russians soon made it into a frontier between 
militant Communism and Democracy. 


@ THE HISTORICAL LESSON may have been lost on the 
Marines, for it was at this point that they ran into heavy 
opposition. After a brisk fire fight the two forward bat- 
talions dug in for the night. They resumed the attack 
on the Sth, advancing more than a mile. But it took 
another effort the next morning to reach the lst Cav Div’s 
objective, and in the process the men received about 50 
rounds of enemy artillery fire. 

Successes of the first few days in April led Gen 
Ridgway to publish on the 6th another operation plan 
designating new objectives to the northward. The pur- 
pose of advancing to a new phase line was to push 
beyond the Hwachon Reservoir and seize the approaches 
to the “Iron Triangle.” This strategic area, bounded by 
Kumhwa, Chorwon, and Pyonggang (Map 1) is one of 
the few pieces of comparatively level real estate in all 
Korea. Because of its net- 
work of good roads, the 
broad valley had been devel- 
oped by the enemy as a sup- 
ply and troop concentration 
center. 

On 8 April, in preparation 
for the renewed effort, the 
Ist Mar Div (less RCT-1) 
was directed by Corps to re- 
lieve the Ist Cav Div and be 
prepared to attack to line 
Quantico and the new phase 
line beyond the Hwachon 
Reservoir. RCT-7 was to re 
vert to division control on 
completion of this relief. 


Although the Ist Cav Div 


had not secured all its ob- 
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Ist Mar Div patrolled aggressively as posi- 
tions were consolidated. Some hot fire 
fights took place in these operations, with 
the enemy using artillery on several occasions. 


RCT-1 was permitted on 14 April to move up to the 
Chunchon area, though the regiment did not revert from 
Corps to division reserve until two days later. Boundary 
changes between the lst Mar Div and 6th ROK Div on 
the left extended the Marine zone to the west, and on the 
19th the division CP was advanced to Sapyong-ni, just 
south of the 38th parallel. 


® A HEAVY PALL OF SMOKE hung over the front these 
days as the enemy burned green wood to screen his prepa- 
rations for a counterstroke. The time was believed to be 
near on 21 April as the lst Mar Div attacked at 0700. The 
Sth and 7th Marines pushed northward from 5,000 to 
9,000 meters without meeting any opposition, and the Ist 
KMC Regt occupied its objectives on schedule. Division 
casualties for the day consisted of one man wounded. 
Similarly, gains by other IX Corps units pointed to 
enemy withdrawals. When the advance was renewed at 
dawn, the 1st Mar Div secured line Quantico against light 
resistance. RCT-5 seized the high ground dominating the 
Siphung-ni road, and on the left RCT-7 advanced about 


5,000 yards. After forcing a crossing of the Pukhan 
River, the KMC Regt completed the seizure of the 
Hwachon Dam as the Div Recon Co sent patrols into 
the battered town of Hwachon. 


This was the moment chosen by the enemy for his 
long expected counterstroke. The blow fell at 2215 on 
the night of 22 April in the sector of the Marines, who 
were informed that dangerous CCF penetrations had been 
made to their left in the zone of the 6th ROK Div. 
Before daybreak the withdrawal of ROK units had ex- 
posed the Leathernecks to envelopment, and elements of 
RCT-1 were brought up from reserve to protect the left 
flank. Division orders suspended the attack, and all units 


were directed to consolidate positions for defense. 
US g MC 





NEXT MONTH: The Ist Marine Division in the 
CCF counteroffensive. 
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The Navy's first multi-engine, turbo-prop’ attack 
bomber for carrier service is pictured above. Built 
by North American, the XA2J-1 attains a speed of 
more than 400 mph, carries a bomb load of 10,000 
lbs and has 20mm guns. It will be the heaviest of 
the carrier planes with a gross take-off weight of 
26 tons. Two Allison turbo-prop engines turn six- 
bladed contra-rotating propellers. 





Another idea for saving lives of downed UN air- 
men is this “mercy bomb” being tested by the 18th 
Fighter Bomber Wing in Korea. An obsolete napalm 
tank is filled with heavy clothing, a carbine, water 
purification tablets, first aid kit, food for three days, 
a portable stove, sleeping bag, radio, and other 
needed items. The tank is painted yellow and red 
for easy visibility and is dropped from low altitude 
to needy airmen in the same manner as a napalm 
bomb is released. This airborne “St. Bernard” was 
developed by Maj Robert L. Holsomback, left, and 
Set Walter C. Monize of the 18th Wing. 


From the series of atom tests 
at Yucca Flat in Nevada, scien- 
tists and troops proved the A- 
bomb could be adapted success- 
fully for tactical purposes and 
that troops, properly trained 
and protected, could survive a 
nuclear blast. The tests dis- 
pelled the erroneous belief that 
lingering radioactivity would 
kill living matter in the immedi- 
ate area of an atomic explosion. 
Army troops marched through 
the zone minutes after the deto- 
nation of the bomb without harmful effects. 





Soldiers were held back seven miles from the 
point of ground zero. When the bomb-carrying 
plane was sighted, troops were ordered to face the 
opposite direction from the blast in order to avoid 
temporary blindness. Shortly after the explosion 
occurred, more than 5,000 men turned around again 
and witnessed the remainder of the spectacle be- 
fore moving out. 


The exercise proved the atomic bomb can be 
highly effective in ground warfare, but that the 
value of infantrymen has not changed. Properly 
trained, they can survive an atomic blast and still 
accomplish their mission. 





From the start of the Korean fighting to the end 
of 1951, the Navy and Marine Corps awarded 9288 
medals for valor. The combined list includes 20 
Medals of Honor, seven of which were posthumous. 
Also awarded were 70 Navy Crosses, 11 DSMs, 192 
Legion of Merits, 573 Silver Stars, 925 DFCs, 53 
Navy and Marine Corps Medals, 1833 Bronze Stars, 
5400 Air Medals, and 211 Letters of Commenda- 


tion. 





A Marine Corps request to integrate 1000 reserve 
officers has been approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense, subject to approval of administrative pro- 
cedures and necessary regulations. A requirement 
for additional career officers made it possible to 
take advantage of the professional ability and com- 
bat experience of these officers. 
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An adaptation of the caterpillar track for air- 
planes is said to enable them to land almost any- 
where provided the space is free of large obstacles 
such as houses, trees, streams, or huge rocks. 

The device, known as the BTTG, was developed 
by an Italian aviation pioneer, Count Giovanni Bon- 
martini, for a Swiss manufacturer, who reports that 
neither rough fields nor soft mud will prevent a 
plane from taking off or landing. 

Count Bonmartini predicts civil aviation will use 
the BTTG in regions where there are no landing 


fields. 





Five Thousand American Red Cross food pack- 
ages for United Nations PWs in Communist North 
Korea are ready for shipment behind enemy lines 
if agreement on prisoners is made at the truce talks. 
The packages were carried from Washington, D. C., 
to Oakland, California. free of charge by two freight 
lines. 








Behavior of ocean waves is getting intensive study 
from Navy scientists to determine their effect on 
ship to shore movement in the amphibious assault. 
Besides technical naval problems, the project may 
answer wading problems faced by assault troops. 





A combination bus and litter carrier, capable of 
carrying 24 litters, or 12 litters and 16 ambulatory 
patients, has been developed by the Army. The first 
models, featuring air conditioning, foam rubber 
seats, and a new litter suspension system, are now 
being tested at Letterman Army Hospital in San 
Francisco. 














































The man who led Britain’s 
Royal Marine Commandos in 
Korea, 35-year-old LtCol Doug- 
las Drysdale, is helping to train 
Marines at Quantico. 

Leader of the famous “Green 
Devils,” who landed in Korea 
nearly a year and a half ago to 
fight alongside U. S. Leather- 
necks in a series of daring raids 
on the enemy coastline, Col 
Drysdale was awarded the British D.S.O. and the 
American Silver Star for his exploits in the Far 
East. He has a high regard for U. S. Marines. “I 
have never served with better soldiers.” 

In December 1950, when Chinese forces swept 
down from Manchuria his unit suffered casualties 
amounting to 50 per cent. He was twice wounded 
in Korea but refused to be flown out until he had 
repulsed the enemy and led his command through 
the attempted encirclement. Col Drysdale made 
more than a dozen raids on enemy coastal commu- 
nication centers, including five night landings in 
rubber boats. 





Here’s a photo lesson on how the Lockheed T-33 
jet trainer is mass-produced. In top view, as- 
semblers guide main fuselage section, lowered by 
overhead crane, onto pre-assembled wing waiting in 
mating jig. It takes only 10 bolt fittings of .006-inch 
tolerance to lock wing to fuselage. In lower view, 
workmen start making myriad of hose, wire, and 
tube connections. Entire process requires less than 
eight man-hours. Note how jig frame rolls on as- 
sembly line tracks. 
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By Capt Joseph H. Strain and 2dLt James M. Brannaman 


@® HILt 884 TOWERED OMINOUSLY, ITS POCK-MARKED 
ridges gleaming yellow in the morning sun. Beyond lay 
the enemy, entrenched in the endless North Korean moun- 
tains and valleys. Already he was being smoked by 
Marine artillery. Corsair fighters attacked him with 
rockets, bombs, and napalm. 

As the first wave of helicopters neared the crest of the 
mountain, the leader reared like a stallion, then hovered 
motionless a few feet above the tree tops. The air pulsed 
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“Embark ’copter team 2-1.” 


and throbbed with the roar of engines. A thin rope 
snaked earthward from the cabin of the lead ‘copter. 
Then the figure of a man, hunched beneath a full combat 
pack, inched down the knotted rope, jerking and twisting 
in the rotor blast. Operation Summit had begun. 

For the first time in history, Marine pilots were air- 
lifting troops and materiel into the front lines, within 
mortar and small arms range of the enemy. The era of 
“Vertical Envelopment” was dawning. A dream was be- 
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coming a reality. And giving life to this dream was a 
squadron of veteran Marine pilots who were sparked by 
a team of three Georgians: LtCol George W. Herring, 
CO of HMR-161; Maj William P. Mitchell, ExO; and 
Maj James R. Dyer, OperO. For an emblem, the pilots 
had adopted a shield containing a winged stallion and 
the motto Equitatus Caeli. And like true “Cavalry of 
the Air,” they provided fantastic mobility and striking 
power for troops of the Ist Mar Div. 

Not since Hiroshima had military strategists received 
such a shot in the arm with a square needle. Here was a 
new means of transportation which not only embodied 
the elements of speed, mobility, and surprise, but actually 
increased in efficiency in direct proportion to the rug- 
gedness of the terrain. The purpose of this article is 
to show the “Cavalry of the Air” in action, so that the 
reader may better understand its limitations and startling 
potentialities. 


® BEFORE CONTINUING the exploits of Marine Helicopter 
Transport Squadron 161, let’s look at the tactical situa- 
tion which gave rise to Operation Summit. On 18 
September 1951, the 5th Marines were pressing an attack 
to the northwest of the division. Their objective was 
to seize Hill 812. On the division’s east flank, the 8th 
ROK Div had captured part of Hill 814, but needed re- 
inforcements in order to wrest the remainder of the 
massive rock pinnacle from fanatical elements of the 
15th NK Div. Still farther east, the 20th Regt, 11th Div, 
1 ROK Corps had recently stormed Hill 884 at severe 
cost, and was in need of relief. 

The lst Mar Div was ordered to assume responsibility 


for the ground on its east flank, then held by the ROKs, 








ie., Hill 854 and Hill 884. The latter position could 
normally be reached only by an all-day hike over some 
of the most rugged terrain in North Korea. But Divi- 
sion did not solve the problem in the normal way. 
Instead, on the night of 18 September, Col Bruce T. 
Hemphill, G-2, ordered Maj Kirby-Smith, CO of the Div 
Recon Co, to move his company by helicopter. This 
move effected the relief of the 20th ROK Regt 3 days 
early, and enabled the 1st Mar Div to commit an entire 
regiment to the seizure of Hill 854. The reinforced Recon 
Co relieved 2500 ROKs and held a front of 5000 meters, 
not counting terrain contours. The Recon Co was further 
ordered to establish patrol contact during the day with 
units on its east flank, and to strong-point critical terrain 
features during the night. These orders were carried out 
for five days, until the lst Marines completed seizure 
of Hill 854 and shifted east to relieve the Recon Co. 

In general, Operation Summit paralleled an am- 
phibious landing and resolved itself into four familiar 
phases: planning, rehearsal, embarkation, and movement 
to the objective. As in amphibious operations, success 
was contingent on careful planning. 

On D-day minus two, 19 September, liaison was 
established between the Recon Co, HMR-161, and the 
Shore Party platoon. Present were Maj Kirby-Smith, 
CO of the Recon Co, LtCol Herring, Maj Mitchell of 
HMR-161, 1stLt John J. Fernane, platoon leader of the 
Shore Party unit, and IstLt William A. Reavis. That 
Operation Summit was completed without loss of a man 
or aircraft was largely the result of their careful planning. 

In order to complete these plans, the liaison party 
made a helicopter reconnaissance of Hill 884. Hugging 
the winding rivers and hiding behind ridges when pos- 


In its planning stage it paralleled an amphibious landing. Tactically, it was a vertical re- 
lief-on-position. Logistically it could be labelled an airlift. Call it what you will. There's 
no question that it was another Marine first—movement to the objective by helicopter 
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Planning paid off. 


sible, they reconnoitered avenues of approach to the de- 
sired landing zone. It was instantly apparent that not 
even a helicopter could land in that terrain; jagged 
canyon walls rose to dizzy heights and ended in razor- 
back ridges. Sixty and 70-degree slopes were spiked with 
boulders and evergreens. Only an occasional foot trail 
snaked through the tangled wilderness. The peak of 
Hill 884 was shell-pocked and pounded to yellow pumice, 
which sharply silhouetted the jack-straw tangle of char- 
red trees and bloated bodies. Landing was impossible. 
But if the Sikorsky HRS-1 could not land, it could 
hover motionless while the Shore Party climbed down 
knotted ropes to clear landing sites. And so the plans 
matured... . 

On D-day minus one, members of the Shore Party 
rehearsed the Recon Co assault squad in climbing down 
30-foot knotted ropes that were suspended from hovering 
helicopters. The ropes were attached to the starboard 
sides of the helicopters that were to make the initial 
flight to Hill 884. Other Shore Party men practiced 
loading cargo nets and attaching them to hovering heli- 
copters. 

Meanwhile, HMR-161 operations personnel briefed the 
Recon Co on helicopter embarkation, seating, and de- 
barkation arrangements. Operations also arranged for 
troops and supplies to arrive at Field X-83 by truck and 
to assemble at two loading zones prior to H-hour. Specific 
aircraft were assigned to embark troops at each loading 
zone. 


® Saw May Dyer, “In order to keep traffic flowing 
smoothly, a balance must be maintained at all times be- 
tween the loading zones and unloading zones. Moreover, 
positive radio communications are essential so that heli- 
copters can be dispatched at proper intervals and, if 
necessary, transferred from one loading zone to another. 
These principles apply to all large scale helicopter troop 
movements.” 

Additional HMR-161 preparations included draining 
the forward gas tank on the HRS-1 helicopter, and safety- 
wiring the fuel selector valve so that only the rear self- 
sealing tank could be used. This tank was filled with 71 
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gallons of 91/98-octane fuel. Although the use of only 
one gas tank necessitated more frequent refueling, it 
lessened the vulnerability of the HRS-1 to enemy fire 
and increased the pay load. Working on an estimated 
fuel consumption rate of 45 gallons per hour, the pilots 
would refuel at Field X-83 after every three flights. For 
this purpose, three 800-gallon refueling trucks were 
available. 


While HMR-161 was girding for the historic airlift, 
the Recon Co had not been idle. After receiving orders 
from Col Bruce T. Hemphill, G-3, lst Mar Div, to effect 
the relief of the 20th ROK Regt, and after establishing 
liaison with HMR-16] and the Shore Party, Maj Kirby- 
Smith issued his order for the tactical landng of troops 
and cargo. No detail was omitted. 

Plans called for the assault squad of the point platoon 
to climb down the knotted ropes first. It was to be 
followed by the Shore Party. As soon as the Shore Party 
had cleared suitable helicopter landing sites, the Recon 
Co platoons, led by the point platon, were to land in 
column. 

After the last of the troops had been landed, the 
‘copters were to return with 1000-lb. loads of cargo 
slung in nets. Each load was composed of water, rations, 
and ammunition. The purpose of mixing the loads was 
to forestall the complete loss of any item in the event 
that one of the helicopters was shot down. In large- 
scale movements involving many helicopters, it would be 
better not to mix the loads so that ground troops could 
call for particular items as they were needed. 

The next and most important phase was to prepare 
helicopter assignment and loading tables. Unlike am- 
phibious operations, the critical planning factor for heli- 
copter embarkation is not space, but weight. Under 
existing altitude, temperature, and landing conditions, 
each helicopter could carry an internal pay load of 1200 
lbs. Since each man and his equipment was estimated 
to weigh 240 lbs., five troops were assigned to each 
aircraft. Accordingly, a “helicopter space” was equivalent 
to 240 lbs. If a machine gun and its ammunition were 
included, only four men were carried. The same principle 
applied to loading radio equipment and other heavy 
supplies. 

Obviously, with but one day available for planning, 
many refinements were overlooked. Although most of the 
weights were estimated, it is desirable to weigh each 
Marine and his equipment in future operations. A sug- 
gested solution to the problem is to equip mobile flat-bed 
trailers with platform scales large enough to weigh a 
‘copter load of troops, or a cargo net load of supplies. 
Until such a scale is available, estimates and fish scales 
must suffice. 

Greater efficiency can be achieved by weighing troops 
and cargo. Loads that fall below the maximum weight 
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specified by the helicopter commander can be supple- 
mented by addition of rations or ammunition. Although 
vargo can be added during an operation to replace weight 
lost through fuel consumption—270 lbs. per hour (45 
gallons )—the pilots prefer to consider this reduction of 
weight as a safety factor. 

Since no more than five troops could be in any team, 
-misplacing one man would threaten the tactical integrity 
of squads and fire teams. In an operation where the as- 
signment of personnel was so critical, a rehearsal was 
essential. This phase of the operation provided an op- 
portunity not only to familiarize each man with his 
assignment but also to enable small unit commanders to 
make last minute changes necessary for the tactical em- 
ployment of their units. The embarkation tables were 
not considered complete until these revisions had been 
made. Furthermore, lining up the entire unit in its 
embarkation formation provided a double check on the 
embarkation tables and an opportunity to indoctrinate 
troops in embarkation and debarkation procedures. 

The assault squad of the point platoon was separated 
and given special instructions. The remaining men were 
divided into two embarkation groups and assigned odd 
and even team numbers. The odd-numbered teams were 
to embark at one loading zone; the even teams, at the 
second zone. Every man was impressed with the necessity 
of embarking on the correct aircraft. 

The problem of planning cargo loads was not so great 
as in planning troop loads. As each 1000 lbs. of cargo 





Ridges screened the approach. 
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was recorded on the assignment sheet, it was given an 
embarkation number and assigned to a specific loading 
zone and flight. 

D-day dawned, chill and foreboding. Shreds of milky 
fog shrouded the helicopters. Occasionally, the veil lifted 
sufficiently to reveal an eerie scene. It might have been 
the Orient 100 million years ago, with prehistoric 
monsters, squat and pregnant, feeding in some primeval 
geld. Other monsters rumbled up the MSR, headlights 
gleaming through the fog. One by one the trucks arrived 
at Field X-83. The troops assembled by teams at their 
assigned loading zone. The assualt squad moved off to 
join the Shore Party, which was already loading nets and 
marking them to indicate their embarkation order. After 
the careful preparation and rehearsal of the previous day, 
the embarkation phase of the operation was progressing 
smoothly. : 

Meanwhile, the pilots had assembled at the briefing 
tent. Their instructions included take-off interval. avenues 
of approach and retirement, flight altitude location of 
unloading zones, strength and location of —..cmy forces, 
communications data, and innumerable details peculiar to 
aviation. 

H-hour was delayed 30 minutes by the fo;, but as soon 
as the fog lifted a little, the portable bull horn blared, 
“Pilots, man your planes.” The pilots who were to fly the 
Shore Party and assault squad double-timed to their 
’copters, started the engines, hovered momentarily, and 
disappeared into the mist. 


Landing on schedule. 










































The avenues of approach selected enabled the pilots to 
avoid friendly artillery fire and to fly in defilade on most 
of the flight to Hill 884. Sometimes they flew around the 
artillery fire; at other times, beneath it. The pilots who 
had reconnoitered the area led the flight; the others 
followed at two-minute intervals. In general the first 
pilot flew the aircraft and the dual pilot traced the course 
on his map and manipulated the carburetor heat lever. 
Later in the day they swapped seats and duties. By the 

time each helicopter had completed one round trip, the 
navigational problem presented by the mountainous ter- 

' rain had decreased. 
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#® For 14 minutes, the ’copters banked like fighter 
planes in order to follow the tortuous river valleys. After 
flying north from Field X-83, they turned east at the first 
fork of the Soyang-gang, then north again across two deep 
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transverse valleys and followed a tributary of the Nam- 
gang to their objective. By now the mountain tops were 
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clear of fog, and the morning sun illuminated the crest 
of Hill 884. The first copter hovered just above the 
tree tops while members of the assault squad climbed 


C car 


down the wind-whipped knotted rope. Lt R. L. Johnson 
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of Filer, Idaho, was the first man to shinny down the 
rope. The remainder of the assault squad and Shore 
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Party followed at the rate of four men every minute 
and a half. The assault squad scrambled to high ground 


to cover the Shore Party. The Shore Party men, armed 
with axes, shovels, and demolitions, cleared two landing 
sites about 100 yards apart. The first site was in opera- 
tion within one hour; the second, 20 minutes later. Both 
ere about 50 ft. by 50 ft., with sheer drops on two sides. 


Jans called for’ one communications helicopter to orbit 


anding site. In the event that the Shore Party could Sketch of helicopter route—Operation Summit. 
tablish radio contact with Field X-83, it was to 

















the orbiting helicopter when the landing sites at the loadi 
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d unloading sites by members of the 
ho used radio and hand signals. As soon 
opter touched the ground at Hill 884, the de- 
ae troops were directed by members of the assault 
fuad. It was found that troops frequently became dis- 
A established contact with the g oriented upon debarking from helicopters. Accordingly, 

though the helicopter was equj rith the duties of the assault squad were expanded to include 
radio and a secondar 
essage to Field 
ontact of 





gutes from completion. The Shore Party was 
one AN/GRC-9 and one MAW, but owing 
pus terrain, was unable io establish voice 
X-83. However, by H-hour plus 







































It was not only protecting the Shore Party and reconnoitering 
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the landing zones, but also selecting assembly areas and 
directing troops to them for orientation. Since the 
pt hee ‘copters unloaded troops so rapidly, it was necessary to 
nove the troops to more distant assembly areas in order 
prevent congestion around the landing sites. (With the 
pter on the deck, the average unloading time for five 
equipped troops was 20 seconds.) Other difficulties 
ered were loss of tactical control by small unit 
ers and the danger of enemy mortar and artil- 
)yperation Summit, no fire was received until 
airlift, when several rounds exploded near 
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the landing sites. 

As soon as the last troops had been landed, the ’copters 
returned with 1000-lb. loads of cargo slung in nets 
beneath the fuselage. Hovering about 10 feet in the air, 
the ‘copters maneuvered over the landing sites so that 
the plane captain in the cabin could release the nets over 
the clearing. Later, the nets were reclaimed for further 
use. The cargo consisted of an additional unit of fire for 
each weapon, one gallon of water per man (in five gal- 
lon cans), and one day’s C-ration per man. These sup- 
plies were in addition to the assault ration and unit of 
fire carried by each Marine. Here again, the Shore Party 
proved invaluable in handling materiel and clearing it 
from the unloading site. The Shore Party was assisted 
by predesignated troops of the Recon Co who were 
landed in the last echelons of the movement. As each load 
arrived, it was moved to hastily selected storage dumps 
where it was sorted and stacked for instant use. In 
larger operations, the amount of cargo sorting could be 
reduced by having different types of cargo deposited at 
separate drop sites, as in amphibious operations. In 
Operation Summit, the cargo was landed without inci- 
dent, except that it arrived faster than the troops could 
handle it. 

In two hours the 12 heli- 
copters landed 247 troops. 
In two more hours, they 
dropped 17,772 lbs. of sup- 
plies, exclusive of gear car- 
ried in by the troops. One 
ROK who had been wound- 
ed prior to Operation Sum- 
mit was evacuated. Upon 
completion of the cargo lift, 
the last three helicopters re- 
turned the Shore Party to 
the embarkation point. In 
all, the 12 Sikorskys made 
72 flights totaling 31.2 
hours. 

After the troop and cargo 
movement was completed, 
two helicopters laid two tele- 
phone lines between Hill 884 
and the 1st Marines CP, a distance of about eight miles. 
Both lines were laid within 15 minutes. The communi- 
cations man in the cabin was responsible for keeping 
the wire running out smoothly. He also notified the 
pilot in case of snags, so that the pilot could circle at 
slow speed until the snag was cleared. 

Suddenly a strange quiet settled over Hill 884. The 
last of the big ships had departed. The company was 
on its own. Filing laboriously down the mountain ridge- 
line toward the rear was along line of ROKs. The relief 
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had been effected. Teamwork between HMR-161, the 
Recon Co, and the Shore Party had paid dividends. Hill 
812 and Hill 854 soon fell before the attack of the 5th 
Marines and Ist Marines. 

Upon completion of the operation, the following 
message was received from MajGen G. C. Thomas, CG, 
Ist Mar Div: “Operation Summit, the first helicopter- 
borne landing of combat troops in history, was an out- 
standing success. To all who took part, well done.” 

Behind the apparent simplicity of the four-hour opera- 
tion lay years of planning and experimentation. In spite 
of slashed budgets and personnel after WW II, the Marine 
Corps persisted in experimenting with the transport heli- 
copter. Today, the perseverance of a few far-sighted 
men is paying off. It is expected that additional squadrons 
will be formed in the near future. When these squadrons 
are ready to reinforce HMR-161, the era of “Veriical 
Envelopment” will be at its height. 

Just as the Marine Corps developed the strategic and 
tactical doctrines for amphibious warfare that were used 
by all of the armed forces in the island-hopping cam- 
paigns of the Pacific, so now it offers its sister services a 
new concept in warfare, the “Cavalry of the Air.” 


Nazi 


Hitting the “beach.” 


That the Army is responding to this offer is indicated 
by the following dispatch from MajGen Byers, CG, X 
Corps: 

“Personal for General Thomas. 
tions to you and those organic and attached units of the 
First Marine Division that participated in the first combat 
use of helicopters in the relief of units in the battle 
position. Your imaginative experimentation with this 


means of transport is certain to be of lasting value to all 
US @ MC 


Hearty congratula- 


the services.” 
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Don’t Sell Experience Short 





By SSgt James G. Long 


@® WHat wouLcp THE Marine CorPs GIVE TO SUDDENLY 
find it had an unsuspected pool of several thousand young 
potential officers, all college graduates, all WW II veterans 
with from one to five years Marine Corps service be- 
hind them? 

Good men, many of them veterans of combat at 
Bougainville. and Iwo and Okinawa? Men ready and 
willing to serve again? 

Men ready to serve now. Not in two or three years, 
when they finish college. Not green, inexperienced 
youths of no military background, but veterans who 
learned war at first hand and are now more mature, more 
responsible citizens for it? 

Quite a bit, you think? Well, you’re right, and then 
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again, you're wrong. 

The Corps does need these men. They’ve got the stuff 
to make wonderful platoon leaders—military _ back- 
ground, education, a sense of responsibility, and enough 
maturity to make reasonably sound military decisions, 
Where you’re wrong is in thinking that the Marine Corps 
is taking, or can take advantage of this potential gold- 
mine, because under present officer qualification stand- 
ards, it often can not. This is hurting the men affected. 
the Corps, and the nation. 

The pool I speak of exists among the older veterans of 
the organized and, especially, the inactive Reserve. Many 
of the men in these two categories left service in 1945 
or 1946 and went through college on the G.I. Bill. 
A good number of these former Marines did not enroll 
in any of the several programs which would have given 
them commissions upon graduation, usually because they 
could not foresee another war and were more interested 
in becoming oriented in civilian life than in securing 
Marine Reserve commissions. 

There is no way of knowing just how many men fall 
within this group, but of the 60,000-plus enlisted Reserves 
called to active duty since last summer, it is probably 
safe to assume that at least several thousand were college 
graduates. These men left homes and jobs and families 
to fight a war for the second time within a decade. 
Many of them didn’t want to go, but, being in, they 
decided to make the best of it and find the spot where 
their education and experience would do the most good 
both for themselves and for the Corps. For most of 
them, recalled in the enlisted rank and the MOS they had 
left four or five years before, a commission seemed the 
answer. 

But here is where the veteran with a college degree 
runs into the first of two brick walls, unless he’s very 
lucky. By the very fact of being a veteran with several 
years war-time service, he finds he’s either reached, or 
is perilously close to the age limit set for direct appoint- 
ment as a second lieutenant—less than 27 years old on 1 
July of the year in which appointed. And the chances are 
he has at least one major physical defect. In either case. 


Are inflexible standards keeping the Corps 
from tapping excellent officer material? 
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he’s out—on a technicality. 

Let’s pause here a moment for a brief look at the 
ways open to a veteran—the older man of 25 to 27 years 
—to try for commission. There are only four, and three 
of these are closed to him from the start. These are 
appointment to limited duty officer, warrant officer. 
temporary second lieutenant, and unrestricted second 
lieutenant. 

Limited duty appointments are only for regulars. Only 
master sergeants and warrant officers are eligible for 
temporary commissions, and no appointments to warrant 
rank are now being made. 

This leaves only direct appointment to unrestricted 
second lieutenant. To qualify, a man must have a mini- 
mum score of 120 on the General Classification Test, 
must be a college graduate or able to pass an educational 
equivalent test, must meet rigid physical standards, and 
must be less than 27 years of age. 

This last requirement is held almost sacred, and the 
others, to the best of my knowledge, are seldom waived. 

These are all excellent requirements, aimed at getting 
the finest men into officer ranks, but too often a matter of 
a month or two months overage or a few points short on a 
GCT test, or even a few inches over or under the de- 
sirable height requirement, disqualifies a man who might 
be an excellent officer—a man who would be perfectly 
eligible for commission in another branch of service. 

This constitutes disqualification on a technicality. 

Stopped cold on the commission end, the college gradu- 
ate veteran is just in time to run smack into his second 
brick wall. He finds that, if he were recalled a corporal, 
he’ll likely remain one for some time. Under the time-in- 
grade rule for promotion, enlisted advancement is pain- 
fully slow, no matter how much education or experience 
he has. If there’s a Marine counterpart for his civilian 
specialty, he may be able to get his MOS changed. 

So Joe College Vet finds he’s shelved in the little niche 
he left four or five years before, unable to move either 
-ahead or out, at a time when the Corps is crying for 
more PLCs and the government is subsidizing education 
for NROTC contract students. 

He’s another drop in the pool of unrealized officer 
material. 

It’s not difficult to see how this is hard on Joe. It’s 
bound to leave him somewhat embittered. So he performs 
his obligated service fretfully, not doing the job he be- 
lieves he could do as an officer. It’s bad for the Corps 
because it is not fully utilizing its manpower potential 
and because its prestige suffers. This is because Joe and 
his Marine buddies—each a public relations man for 
the Corps among his friends and family—think Joe 
should have had his chance at commissioned rank. 

Finally, the entire Reserve program suffers because 
‘the program needs the veteran and his buddies for its 
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backbone. And they won’t stay in the Reserve unless 
they feel it is using them fairly and intelligently in the 
spots where they can serve best. 

And three little words sum up the villain in the piece— 
inflexible officer standards. 

Well, granting the situation does exist, what’s to be 
done about it? Can anything be done, without relaxing 
standards past the danger point? 

Yes, something can be done, | believe, without any 
change in present standards. That something is to change 
the application of those standards so that they are used 
as guides—not individual, absolute determinants—of a 
man’s fitness for leadership. Under such a policy, an 
applicant for commission would be measured against the 
standards, but not ruled out because of a minor failing 
in any one of them if he 
seems to more than compen- 
sate for the shortcoming in 
the other qualifications. Thus, 
a month or two months over- 
age would be weighed 
against proved superior qualities of leadership, and the 
balance would determine the decision. 





Perhaps such a proposal will not sit well with many, 
but they must realize that officer standards are affected 
more or less by the times. Many excellent WW II officers 
may not measure up, technically, to height or weight 
standards. And. all regular and reserve officers today 
certainly do not have GCT scores of 120 and above— 
the present minimum set for appointment as second 
lieutenant. Yet few persons would suggest that they be 
retired. Most have amply proven by performance their 
fitness for leadership. 

Potential value, then, should be the standard for new 
officers. Candidates should not be tossed overboard for 
technicalities. 

Perhaps one solution of the problem of where 
to draw the line on officer standards would be to 
apply the techniques used in determining a man’s GCT 
score. There, the man is tested in four realms of knowl- 
edge and reasoning—arithmetical reasoning, computa- 
tion, reading, vocabulary, and pattern analysis. From 
these four “raw” scores, an overall, composite score is 
computed, and that is the man’s final score. By this 
arrangement, a man weak in mathematics by a few points 
can compensate for it by extra “strength” in vocabulary, 
so that his overall score is the same. He is not dis- 
qualified for a minor weakness in any one department, 
which is what happens, in effect, when he falls short on 
any one officer qualification. 

Passing up such pools of excellent officer material as 
the college graduate veterans in the Reserve is an ex- 
travagance the Marine Corps, and the nation, can ill 
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@ THE ARTILLERY LIAISON OFFICER ASSIGNED TO THE 
infantry regiment has two clearly defined responsibilities: 
(1) To act as the artillery advisor for the regimental 
commander and to be the coordinator of the Supporting 
Arms Center at regimental level; (2) To act as the 
liaison officer for the artillery battalion commander. It 
is recognized that information concerning both aspects 
of the job is available in appropriate manuals. However, 
little detailed information can be found. Prior to the 
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outbreak of hostilities in Korea, not much 
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is quite simple. 
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It is doubted if any of the regimental liaison officers 
serving in combat recently have been able to foll 
closely this principle. The end result of the doctrin 
desirable, but the officer must be prepared to face 
overcome many obstacles which will disrupt the 
icated that the 
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sequent return of the close support fire plan for that par- 
ticular evening: It is eminently desirable for the com- 
pleted close support fire plan to be sent to all of the in- 
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fantry battalions, so that each of the battalion com- 
manders can observe the coordinated defensive fire plan 
for the entire regiment. Unfortunately, facilities and 
equipment for completing these simple overlays are lack- 
ing—or perhaps it would be more correct to say that in 
the present conflict the time element and the distance in- 
volved plus the equipment problem all combine to vir- 
tually eliminate the overlay. Nevertheless, the problem 
must be solved and can be egsily handleg 
artilley mmunicatiog 
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Assuming that the close support fires have now been 
fired by the liaison officers at battalion, the artillery 
liaison officer can combine the location of the fires and 
present them to the regimental commander on a situa- 
tion map. It is quite possible that additional defensive 
fires will be directed by the infantry commander, since 
the individual defensive fires for the battalions may not 
adequately protect the regimental front. Since it is best 











By Maj R. L. Valente 


that the close-support fire plan be made available to all 
of the infantry battalion commanders, the essential lack- 
ing information is passed down by the liaison officer at 
regiment to the concerned liaison officers at the battalion 
level. 

One of the most important features that will con- 
tinually face the liaison officer is the planning of pre- 
paratory fires prior to an attack. However, before any 
thought of the supporting fires for an attack can be 
considered, the regimental commander must be in receipt 
of an operations order from higher echelon, so that he, 
in turn, may issue the operations order for the regiment. 
The operations order from higher echelon may be re- 
ceived as late as 0200 for an attack that is to jump off 
at 0630. The infantry operations officer will recommend 
a scheme of maneuver for the regiment based upon the 
operations plan, and it is the supporting fires for the 
plan, once approved by the regimental commander, that 
will concern the artillery liaison officer. The locations 
of the regimental objective or objectives, the availability 
of close support aircraft, the ammunition supply both in 
artillery and 4.2-inch mortars, the weather, enemy op- 
position, the proximity of the front lines, and length of 
the preparation will all influence the liaison officer in 
his recommendation to the regimental commander for 
supporting fires. 

After the regimental commander has approved the 
recommendations of the liaison officer for the preparation, 
it must be coordinated with the air officer, the 4.2 mortar 
liaison officer, and with the naval gunfire officer, if any 
of these supporting arms are to be utilized. The plan- 
ning of the preparation and the eventual approval of 
the preparation takes place at the infantry regimental 
headquarters, but the actual scheduling and organization 
of the pre-arranged fires must take place at the artillery 
battalion. The operation plan for the supported infan- 


When it came to extended fronts, fast- 
moving situations, and unusual terrain, 
the “book” didn’t have a complete answer 
for the artillery liaison officer in Korea. 
So here is how one artilleryman solved it 
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this impossible. 
of such a strua@tron oceurred just outside of 
the 5th Marines, on the east side of the Han# 
attacking the city from the northwest, and t& 
artillery battalion, 1st Bn, 11th Marines, was 1668 
the west side of the same river. 

In situations where the necessary information con- 
cerning the preparation; namely, H-hour, the time for 
the preparation, the length, and the place for the prepa- 
ration cannot be delivered, it can be transmitted in code 
to the artillery battalion, using either radio or wire. 
Some artillerymen feel, however, that coding the place 
selected for the preparation is unnecessary, since it is 
obvious that the enemy is occupying the area or else 
there would be no preparatory fires scheduled; and 
hence if the opposition discovers where the fire is to fall, 
he has either the choice of retreating, or digging deeper. 
Generally, an SOP has been established so that the 
artillery liaison officer need not concern himself with 
the validity of the theory, but merely needs to follow 
the governing doctrine. 

The second task that usually confronts the artillery 
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liaison officer with regiment is the Supporting Arms 
Center. The Supporting Arms Center may consist of 
liaison sections from the following units: Naval Gunfire, 
Air, 4.2 Mortar Co, and naturally the Artillery Section. 
It is the duty of the artillery liaison officer to coordinate 
the activities of these sections and, in effect, act as their 
combined section leader while operating as a part of 
H&S Co of the regiment. 
The primary function of the 
liaison sections in the Sup- 
porting Arms Center is to 
assist and advise the com- 
manding officer of the tech- 
nical abilities and limitations 
of their respective arms. The 
coordinator of the Support- 
ing Arms Center presents to 
the commanding officer his recommendations on the 
proper supporting arm to be used in the attack of specific 
targets, and the proper use and coordination of the 
supporting arms used in preparatory fires for an infantry 
assault. 


® THE SECONDARY MISSION of the artillery liaison officer 
is that of informing his artillery battalion commander of 
the current tactical situation and keeping him continual- 
ly posted on the changes in the situation. The import- 
ance of effecting close and continuous liaison between the 
artillery and the infantry units cannot be overstressed. 
The artillery liaison officer and the artillery forward ob- 
servers are practically the only source of information 
that the artillery commander has concerning the actions 
of the supported infantry regiment. Decisions as to the 
time for displacement, the place to which the displace- 
ment should be made, the advisability of resupply in the 
present position area, can be determined only after know- 
ing the infantry scheme of maneuver, the present loca- 
tions of the infantry battalions and, if possible, projected 
plans for the regiment in the immediate future. This 











information should be carried to the artillery battalion 
commander as soon as possible. In the event that the 
situation is more or less stabilized, the artillery com- 
mander should still be kept informed of actions within 
the infantry regiment. 

Thus far the discussion has centered solely around 
the duties of the liaison officer, and no mention has been 
made of the section that he 
has available to assist him 
in the performance of these 
duties. At the present time 
the liaison party consists of 
one officer and two men. In 
difficult terrain such as we 
are presently encountering 
in Korea and in a battle 
situation that is not normal 
in the field of primary employment of the Marine Corps, 
it is obvious that the section must be supplemented in 
order to adequately perform its assigned duties. This 
supplementation within the artillery liaison sections has 
not been standardized by an official change to the exist- 
ing TO; however, it has been determined that the three 
sections in the llth Marines are relatively similar. A 
recommended organization for Korea or similar opera- 
tions is as follows: 


1 Maj LnO 

1 Capt Asst LnO 

1 SSgt Sec Chief 

1 Sgt Wire Chief 

1 Sgt Radio Chief 

2 Cpls Wire Team Chiefs 

6 PFCs Wiremen 

5 PFCs Drivers 

1 PFC Radioman 

TOTAL 2 Officers 19 Enlisted 


At first glance it might appear that the liaison officer 
is guilty of trying to build himself a tidy little pyramid, 
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but considering the necessary communications net that 
he is responsible for maintaining, the staff is none too 
heavy. A natural division in the section is occasioned 
by establishing two separate sections for watch stand- 
ing and operations, namely, the one headed by the wire 
chief, and the one headed by the radio chief. The wire 
chief is responsible for establishing the switching center 
at the infantry command post, and directs the employ- 
ment of the two wire teams. The radio chief is respon- 
sible for maintaining radio communications with the 
artillery liaison officers at the infantry battalions, and 
for maintaining a net between the three liaison officers at 
the infantry regiments and the artillery regiment. The 
wire team chiefs, when directed, may lay lines between 
the switching central at regimental headquarters, and 
the front line infantry battalion headquarters. In addi- 
tion, local lines are laid to the infantry regimental switch- 
board, S-3, and all sections in the Supporting Arms 
Center. These teams, when sent out, should consist of 
at least three members, and on occasion may be supple- 
mented by one additional man. The switching central 
is organized by the wire chief, and is operated by the 
two remaining men in his section. It is considered 
advisable for all radio operators to be able to stand 
watches on the switchboard, and conversely, all wiremen 
should be instructed in basic radio procedure. The wire 
lines connecting the switching central and the artillery 
battalion are the responsibility of the artillery com- 
munications section, and will not be discussed here, ex- 
cept to say that they should be laid in parallel from the 
switchboard at the Fire Direction Center to the switching 
central. It is desirable to have lines from the artillery 
battalion through the switching central to front line 
battalions. 


It is evident from the above organization that no more 
than two lines can be laid forward to the infantry batta- 
lions at the same time. In the event that the regimental 
front is so extended that the third battalion is placed 
on the line, this battalion will fire by radio until the 
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wire teams have had an opportunity to lay forward to 
them. It should be remembered that in a fast moving 
situation, the probability of completing the wire plan is 
remote. 

The artillery liaison section, for operation under con- 
ditions such as those now present in Korea, should be 
equipped with the following transportation as a mini- 
mum: 


1 Jeep, 4-ton, 4x4 Radio (608 with a 619 mounted) 
2 Jeeps, 44-ton, 4x4 Wire w/trailer 

1 Truck, 214-ton, 6x6 w/trailer 

1 Jeep, 14-ton, 4x4 Radio TCS 


#® Tue 608 rapio with the 619 mounted upon it allows 
the liaison officer the use of three receivers so that he can 
monitor three separate fire missions, one from each of 
the three infantry battalions. The necessity for the truck 
becomes evident when one considers that the liaison sec- 
tion maintains a level of wire, necessary radio batteries, 
and spare radios for the forward observers. In Korea, 
one section normally maintained a level of 20 miles of 
field wire and 10 to 12 miles of combat wire, plus as 
many spare batteries for the forward observers’ radios 
as the situation indicated. 


The duties of the proposed assistant liaison officer 
are primarily the same as those of the liaison officer. It 
is felt that there is a definite need for such an additional 
officer, since one of the two assigned should be available 
at all times at the Supporting Arms Center. The officer 
not occupied with activities at the Center is then free to 
visit the liaison officers serving with the infantry bat- 
talions, the forward observers, and can be present at the 
regimental observation post if so desired by the regi- 
mental commander. 


The foregoing system has been proven in combat and 
is efficient and workable. In the event that the mission 
of the artillery battalion is changed to other than direct 
support, the liaison section can remain at the infantry 
regiment or a part of the section can return to the 
parent organization until such time as the entire section 
is needed at the infantry regiment. US@ MC 
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® “CAN’T YOU GUYS READ?” BARKED THE RUDDY-FACED 
first sergeant. The expressionless faces of five privates 
gave no indication that they'd ever learned. The men 
stood silently as the sergeant roared disgustedly, “This 
is the second time that you've been in here asking 
questions.” Sweat poured down his brow. “What the 
devil is the trouble? A memorandum giving you all 
the dope has been on the bulletin board for two weeks. 
Where in the hell have you been? You're supposed to 
read that stuff!” 

One of the privates meekly broke in, “We have Sarge, 


”° 


but it didn’t make sense to us. 





By James E. Rudasics 
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“Well I'll be damned,” swears the top as he scrambles 
out of his chair, “I'll straighten you guys out once and 
for all.” 

The five privates followed closely as the first sergeant 
led them to the bulletin board. He stopped abruptly, his 
eyes scanned the board and stopped at the following 
memorandum: 

Battalion Memorandum: Promotion to Private First 

Class. 

This headquarters recently requested a decision from 
headquarters as to the date of eligibility for promotion 
of a private to private first class where the individual 
has been tried by Deck Court or Court Martial and 
execution of the sentence or a portion thereof had been 
conditionally remitted. Reference (a) states that while 
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there are currently no written regulations governing 
this matter, it is the opinion of Headquarters, Marine 
Corps that the date of eligibility for promotion from 
private to private first class, when an offense is in- 
volved, is the date of termination of probationary 
period, or after a period of four months service with- 
out offense, whichever is later. 

The perplexed sergeant stroking his chin slowly, mum- 
bled, ““Humm, let’s read this thing again.” 

He read it once ... twice... three times. Finally, 
he turned to the five men. “There are—er—a couple of 
ways that you can—er—take this.” He exhales slowly. 
“Suppose you come back to see me tomorrow, and I'll 
have it straightened out.” 

This fairly common scene in company and battalion 
offices serves as an introduction to a pertinent subject 
—Readable Writing. Obviously the person who wrote 
that memorandum didn’t make himself clear to his 
readers. Therefore, let me ask you writers some ques- 
tions. 


# Do you GET RESULTS from what you write—or is 
there a frequent pause—repeated indecision—and results 
you didn’t intend? Can the man for whom your material 
is intended understand what you have written, Is your 
writing “readable”? Is your audience in the same situa- 
tion as the five privates? Don’t be alarmed if your 
answers are “yes.” This dilemma is faced by many 
officers and men who prepare and distribute written 
matter—letters, bulletins, memorandums, orders, and 
manuals. 

If your duties require writing, this article is for you. 
It has a threefold purpose: 

(1) To point out the crying need for readable writing. 

(2) To chart the reading ability of enlisted Marine 

Corps personnel. The chart can be used as a 
guide in the preparation of written material. 

(3) To offer you suggestions on how to write in read- 

able language. 

You are all aware of the high frequency of “gobbledy- 
gook” in the military government service. Gobbledy- 
gook refers to written material that is hard to read. It 
is the result of many things—a highly formal style, legal 
phraseology, big words, long sentences, long paragraphs, 
and occasionally a deliberate attempt to confuse instead 
of inform. Military writing often appears in this fashion. 

Jet aircraft, high-powered tanks, and other engineering 
developments indicate the trend for speed and efficiency. 
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Gobbledygook existed during the days of horse-drawn 
artillery, and still persists in direct contrast to progress 
in other fields. In many cases, the volume of this un- 
readable writing has increased. Modern methods require 
a lot of directions, which in turn demand many explana- 
tions. These directions and explanations are often given 
in written form. Countless man-hours are spent decipher- 
ing them. 


® WRITTEN MATERIAL CONSTITUTES the most common 
type of communication in the Marine Corps. Marines at 
all levels are required to prepare and interpret printed 
symbols. This extends through the entire chain of com- 
mand. Commanding officers of most units are required to 
read and write a great deal. In administrative jobs the 
paper work is heavy. It often requires the largest part of 
a working day, and consumes over 1,000,000 Marine man- 
hours per week. Much of the burden of reading this ma- 
terial is borne by junior and non-commissioned officers 
who are guided by the instructions in written orders. 
They must prepare such orders for all personnel. The base 
of the pyramid of command is the enlisted level, which is 
composed largely of the first three pay grades. These men 
make up about 60 per cent of the total Marine Corps 
strength, and receive the greatest bulk of written material. 
They are “stuck” with the maze of military jargon that 
decorates most bulletin boards. Here is an excerpt taken 
from a Battalion Memorandum: 
Studies by technical experts -of billets entailing 
training functions in certain phases of Naval Air 
Training indicate that such a study will improve 
efficiency and morale, and provide tools for future 
personnel work. 

This memorandum was written at a college senior 
grade level. Research studies have shown that this gen- 
eral educational level is needed to understand quickly 
and accurately the memorandum. (In the research, the 
term used was “level of difficulty”). It was intended 
almost exclusively for enlisted personnel whose average 
educational level is below the llth grade. The great 
difference between these two levels will prevent many 
men from getting the meaning of the directive. Here is 
how it could have been written: 

People who are specialists in Naval Air Training 
believe that this study will improve our work, help 
our morale, and provide other information. 

We all know the military importance of quick and 
accurate understanding of an order. Many of us assume 


Big words and fancy phrases have no place in military writing, yet we keep 
loading our bulletin boards with orders that only a college graduate can under- 


Stand. 


Here are some rules that will help make your writing “readable.” 
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that what is written is understood. Typewriters and dupli- 
cating machines are going constantly; their products are 
distributed, and duties are performed. We conclude the 
process is efficient. Is it? Do the men really get the 
intended meaning? A brief inspection of materials pre- 
pared for enlisted men reveals such high “level of dif- 
ficulty,” that proper understanding is almost impossible. 
Four articles were selected at random and consisted of 
(1) A Camp General Order, (2) A Camp Memorandum, 
(3) An Army Field Manual, and (4) Navy Regulations. 
The “difficulty level” of these articles extends from the 
llth grade to post-college-graduate level. Three of the 
articles were written at an advanced college level. It is 
self-evident that many enlisted men will not quite under- 
stand this material and probably miss information that 
is necessary for the proper performance of their mili- 
tary duties. The predominance of enlisted men in every 
unit underscores the fact that unit efficiency often de- 
pends upon their ability to read and remember the 
content of written material. Failure to do this can handi- 
cap both the individual and his unit. 

The basic requirement for reading is the ability to 
interpret printed symbols. Reading and writing are re- 
lated skills. They are dependent upon each other for 
conveying meaning. Every person who writes, and we 
all do, should be aware of the relationship between these 
two skills. The process of transferring meaning from 
writer to reader is complex and should make you care- 
ful when you write. 

Writing involves the recording of symbols by combin- 
ing the actions of your mind, eyes, and hand. These 
symbols, by themselves, are as meaningless as an un- 
familiar foreign language. They mean something to you 
when you coordinate your eyes and mind, and react to 
the material. This “chain reaction” is reading, and ends 
the transfer of meaning from writer to reader. It is the 
end-product of written communication, and can be af- 
fected by many things. The following diagram illustrates 


a few of them. 


This diagram shows how the amount of meaning de. 
creases as it moves from writer to reader. Notice how 
the path of meaning narrows as it approaches the reader, 
This is caused by writer-reader differences in experience, 
education, and mental ability which tend to reduce and 
delay the smooth transfer of meaning. This situation 
exists daily in the Marine Corps. It is caused by men 
behind desks pushing an endless stream of difficult cor- 
respondence to the lower ranks. The amount of meaning 
absorbed will vary from man to man depending upon 
how he stands in respect to the factors shown in the 
diagram. As a writer, it is your job to reduce the loss 
of meaning to a minimum by considering these factors. 


@ THERE ARE THINGS that you can and cannot accom- 
plish. You cannot, for example, equate the background of 
all Marine Corps personnel, nor can you require everyone 
to obtain a college diploma or finish only the fifth grade. 
You cannot demand regiments of geniuses or morons, 
Marines will continue to display varied backgrounds and 
abilities, and who would want to change this? There is 
one thing you can do, however, and that is to adapt your 
material to the general level of the group to whom you 
are writing. This has long been the practice of industrial 
psychologists, advertising writers, and newsmen. The 
same approach could be used in other less specialized 
fields, particularly in military service with its large 
volume of written material. 

The logical approach in adapting written material to 
a group is to consider its reading ability. The way in 
which we read is affected by many things, such as age, 
intelligence, education, past experience, etc. A measure 
of reading ability is a good guide to use in the prepar- 
ation of written material. Since it is not feasible, nor 
is everyone qualified to administer and interpret reading 
tests, the author has conducted a research study to pro- 
vide information about the reading ability of enlisted 
Marines. Such information can act as a guide, thereby 
enabling you to select the “difficulty level” of your writ- 
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ing according to the reading 
ability of the men. 

The sample in my study 
consisted of 522 enlisted 
men from the 2d Mar Div. 
The men were so selected as 
to be highly representative of 
the whole division in respect 
to units included and pay 
grade distribution. 

Reading comprehension 
and vocabulary tests were 
given to the 522 men. The 
results of these tests will be 
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presented in grade placement form so that their scores 
can be compared to a school group. This is for com- 
parison purposes, and does not mean that the reading 
comprehension and vocabulary level of enlisted Marines 
is exactly the same as a school group. Differences in 
physical and psychological growth exist; therefore, the 
grade placement levels should be regarded as points of 
reference and not rigid standards. 

The following figures will show the results of the study. 
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Figure 1 shows the percentage of men that would 
understand material written at various vocabularly grade 
levels. For example, we can say that 25 per cent of the 
enlisted Marines would understand words written at the 
12.9 grade level; 50 per cent at the 10.8 grade level and 
75 per cent at the 8.5 grade level. You can easily locate 
other points in a similar fashion. The practical signifi- 
cance of this information is that as more large words are 
used, understanding declines. If you want to make sure 
that the majority of men understand your writing, use 
words of few syllables. It is not an easy job to write in 
such a fashion, but diligent practice will bring good re- 
sults. 
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Fig. 2 


Figure 2 shows the reading comprehension grade level 
of the division-wide sample. This is a measure of the 
ability of the men to follow directions, use reference 
skills, and interpret meaning from paragraphs. You can 
see that 25 per cent of the men would understand an 
article written at the 11.9 grade level; 50 per cent at the 
10.3 grade level; and 75 per cent at the 8.5 grade level. 
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Figure 3 displays the combined comprehension and 
vocabulary grade level of the sample. It is the result of 
lumping the information in Figures 1 and 2 together. It 
represents the general reading level of enlisted Marine 
Corps personnel as far as interpreting written material is 
concerned. This information can be used as a general 
guide in writing material for a large group of enlisted 
Marines. You can see that 25 per cent of the men would 
understand material written at a “difficulty level” of the 
12.6 grade; 50 per cent at the 10.6 grade; and 75 per 
cent at the 8.5 grade. These test results indicate that the 
reading ability of the men included in the study is slightly 
higher than the ability of the general adult population. 
Nevertheless, the general level of reading ability is 
probably lower than you expected. 


@ THESE DATA POINT CONCLUSIVELY to the need for 
preparing written material at the 7th and 8th grade levels. 
Materials prepared at this level will be understood by ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of all enlisted Marines. You can 
be reasonably sure that your writing will be understood 
and the transfer of meaning completed. 

The practical value of information about the reading 
ability of a large group of enlisted Marines is that it 
provides a series of general reference points. These 
reference points are not absolute, and should be used 
only as guides. You are urged to use these guides and 
prepare your written material according to the “dif- 
ficulty level” that will reach your men. 

Written material can be adapted to a group by con- 
trolling the “difficulty level.” Flesch, Dale and Chall, and 
Lorge have provided formulas for evaluating the “dif- 
ficulty level” of written material. These formulas provide 
yardsticks to measure various aspects of your writing, 
such as word difficulty, sentence length, and human 
interest. They will give you an idea of what constitutes 
readable writing, as well as provide an objective measur- 
ing system. They are reasonably accurate indexes. The 
formulas are easy to apply and permit an evaluation of 
any piece of writing. In Flesch’s system, seven levels of 
difficulty have been established. These range from “very 
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easy” to “very difficult.” Flesch maintains that “very 
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easy” material can be understood by fifth grade students, 
while “very difficult” material is understandable only to 
college graduates. The whole problem of readable writ- 
ing is covered very nicely in Flesch’s, The Art of Readable 
Writing. It has’some good ideas and is worth reading. 


® ACCORDING TO FIGURE 3, written material intended 
for a wide range of enlisted Marines should be prepared 
at the 7th grade level of difficulty. Using Flesch’s system, 
the average words per sentence would have to be about 
14, while the average number of syllables per 100 
words about 139. Flesch would classify this material at 
the 7th grade level of difficulty. The article you are read- 
ing is written at the 10th grade level. It has an average 
of 15 words per sentence and 158 syllables per 100 words. 
Just for comparison, here are the average difficulty levels 
of various popular magazines. 


Comic Books 4th grade level 
True Detective 6th grade level 
Life 8th grade level 
Saturday Evening Post 9th grade level 
Reader’s Digest llth grade level 
Fortune 13th grade level 


You can see why comic books and light fiction are so 
popular. They are easy to read and are in line with the 
reading level of most people. 

Since everyone will not have an opportunity to study 
readability techniques, a few suggestions will be given 
about how to write in a readable manner. These sug- 
gestions will help you regardless of the volume of your 
writing. The man who reads what you write will benefit 
most of all. This advice will not make you an “Ernie Pyle,” 
but it will impreve your writing. You should be fore- 
warned that following these suggestions is not an easy 
job. A little effort and practice will go a long way toward 
developing the skill to write readable language. 

The suggestions are as follows: 

1. Take a look at your prospective readers. Think 

about the group to whom you “beam your stuff.” 

. What is their general level of education, average 
age, and rank? 

. What group characteristics are present that will 
help you reach its members? 

. With what do they identify themselves? 

. What is their military specialty? 

. Decide on your level of writing. If your readers 
are enlisted personnel, take a look at Figure 3. 

2. Use familiar words. 

. Stick to common words of one, two, and oc- 
casionally three syllables. 

. Try to avoid words with many prefixes and suf- 
fixes. 

. Substitute easy words for hard ones, such as 


declare for “promulgate,” funny for “facetious,” 
. Practice, practice, and practice using common 
words. 


3. Use short sentences. 

. Try not to average more than 17 words per 
sentence. 

. Do not string your sentences together with a 
bunch of connectives such as: and, but, and how. 
ever. 

. Write as you talk—use frequent pauses. 

. Punctuate properly. It will keep movement at a 
steady pace. 


4. Be brief. 
. Say what you want to say and stop. 


5. Illustrate. 
. One illustration can take the place of many words, 
. Put your illustration in the right place. 
. Use illustrations to make your point clear. 
. Tell the reader what to look for in diagrams, 
graphs, or charts. 


6. Humanize your writing. 

. Dramatize the facts. 

. Don’t be stuffy. 

. Use colloquialisms and figures of speech. 

. Use the story-telling approach. 

. Use plenty of personal pronouns such as they, 
them, it, and their. 

. Use personal names like PFC John Doe, Corporal 
Harry Smith. 

. Use plenty of group words such as people and 
men. 

. Personalize your sentences. 


# IF YOU FOLLOW THESE SUGGESTIONS, your writing 
will be simple and clear. 

A common criticism of using simple language is that 
it results in dull, plain reading. Many persons conclude 
that good readers will frown upon material written in 
simple language. They say “It is not challenging or 
stimulating.” This is not true. Our greatest writing— 
The Constitution—The Gettysburg Address, and more 
recently, Winston Churchill’s works are composed of 
short, powerful words and terse sentences. 


# Most Goon READERS prefer material written in simple 
language because they can read it faster. Poor readers, 
however, are at an utter loss unless the material meets 
their level. As a result, readable writing is a non-taxable 
luxury for good readers, and a necessity for poor readers. 

Don’t allow yourself to be called a gobbledygooker. 
Save your “high-powered” stuff for a cocktail party or 
reception. Don’t write up or down to your audience, 
but for them. US @ MC 
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travel so far from the base? Gentle a surprise 
for you: Every military base can become a Paradise for 
the outdoorsman. And what’s more, it’s free for the 
asking! 

The game commissions of many of the states and the 


I 
C7 4 / e/ /, 
AKL Ii fi ahh , 
U all 40 A ces raf Y/#piaui Service are, and have been for 


yeaiSs willing to furnish at no cost to military posts and 
stations, technical advice on how to establish and main- 
tain a fish and wildlife management program on the 
military reservations which are under the control of the 
Armed Forces. They are also willing to furnish, free of 
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charge, fish to stock our 
streams and seeds and plants 
to improve the habitat for 
our wildlife. 

The US Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department 
of the Interior maintains re- 
gional offices throughout the 
United States and Alaska. 
From the regional head- 
quarters, game technicians, 
fish and wildlife biologists, 
predator control technicians, 
and government trappers are 
sent throughout the region to 
assist in the management of 
the fish and wildlife within 


the region. These persons 


do not do the actual work of BROADCAST 
establishing the program, but LIME FEATILIZER 
they will demonstrate and AND SEED 


teach on the ground the 
proper methods of stocking, 
planting, trapping, etc. 

While I cannot speak di- 
rectly for the various state 
game commissions, I have 
yet to find one which will 
not give its whole-hearted 
support to any responsible 
program of wildlife manage- 
ment within the borders of 
its respective state. 

Before we proceed any further on this subject, | 
want to emphasize that we are not establishing game 
preserves. We want to raise a crop and then we want to 
harvest the surplus. Those who believe that game should 
be preserved to be admired but never harvested, do the 
game no favor; they just substitute the slow death from 
starvation for the quick death from the hunter’s gun. 
They also deprive the personnel of the command from 
clean, outdoor recreation, which the author believes is of 
great benefit physically, mentally, and morally. 

Specific recommendations for game habitat improve- 
ment cannot be given without an inspection of the area 
by a trained biologist. The general theory currently in 
vogue consists of providing the necessary food, water, 
and cover to support life and to protect the game from 
its predatory enemies. For example, if you will recall 
an area where, in the past, you always found a covey 
of quail or where there were always a few rabbits, you 
will remember there were both food and cover plants 
to be found there. I am sure that you can recall places 
where there was plenty of food but no game, and other 
places where there was plenty of cover and still no game. 
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MAKE “ESCAPE “COVER 
BY CHOPPING PINES 







— COVEY AREA — 


By habitat improvement, we add cover to available food 
and food to available cover, and “presto” we can almost 
guarantee wildlife will materialize in that area. 


@ It 1s NOT NECESSARY to stock game in most areas of 
the United States. Enough breeding stock is present to 
quickly build up a population to whatever strength the 
habitat will support. In some of our arid western reser- 
vations the provision of small concrete water catchment 
and storage tanks is all that is required to establish a 
covey of valley quail. The food and cover have always 
been there, but without water there could be no quail. 
On some eastern reservations the vegetation has collected 
and become matted into such a thick tangle that no 
game can walk through the fields. By the simple ex- 
pedient of periodic controlled burning this entanglement 
is removed and annual weeds beneficial to the game 
immediately appear. 

Controlled burning, especially in certain areas in the 
southeast, can be one of our most economical and efficient 
tools for increasing wildlife population. One of the 
heaviest Bob White quail populations on the Marine 
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Corps Schools reservation at Quantico can be found in 
the artillery impact area which is burned over every year. 


# Various TYPEs of annual plant seeds and perennial 
plants and shrubs may be planted to provide both food 
and cover. In the southeast, a perennial variety of 
lespedeza, called Lespedeza Bicolor, is very popular with 
game management technicians. This shrub is planted in 
five or six rows about three feet apart, and each row is 
about 400 feet long. Experience has shown that such a 
plot, about one-eighth acre in size, is sufficient to sup- 
port one covey of quail. One pound of seed, or 1000 
plants, is required for one plot. This shrub grows to a 
maximum height of eight feet and if properly located 
will live for many years. Fire does not harm the plant, 
and it is helpful for the plot to be burned over or cut 
every three or four years. This makes them bush out 
from the roots, and thus thickens the stand. 


The location of the plots varies with land usage. 
On a field under cultivation the plots normally are planted 
along the edge to cause a minimum of interference with 
the use of the field. On abandoned fields on military 
reservations, the plots should extend out into the center 
of the fields with the ends tied into the woods or fence 
rows bordering the field. This arrangement furnishes 
covered routes for the game to work out into the center 
of the fields which were previously “no-man’s land” 
for quail. 


@ EscAPE AND LOAFING COVER, which will be very ac- 
ceptable to all upland game, may be provided by brush 
piles, easily made by falling two or three trees so that 
their tops are together (see sketch, p. 48). Many types 
of trees will continue to live and provide almost perma- 
nent cover if they are not cut completely off when they 
are fallen. It is believed that food plots can be established 
in impact areas, where plowing is impracticable due to 
the possible presence of duds, by broadcasting seed, lime, 
and fertilizer on the surface of the ground or on the snow 
during the winter. The addition of lime and fertilizer to 
sweeten and enrich the soil will, in some cases, be all 
that is required to provide for the growth of desirable 
natural weeds and shrubs. 

One of the most necessary things to improve the habitat 
for wild turkeys is the provision of winter greens. This 
may be done by fall plantings of winter wheat, rye, or 
oats, or by planting permanent pasture plants, such 
as Ladino clover, crimson clover, and fescue grass. 

There are many methods of habitat improvement which 
can be practiced, some simple and some quite complex 
and expensive. It is easy to find which method should 
be used at your post by asking a state or federal tech- 
nician for advice. 
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# PREDATOR CONTROL under ceriain conditions will ma- 
terially assist our wildlife to increase. However, in spite 
of the beliefs common to many of our hunters, not all 
predators should be destroyed. We want to have predators 
present to control the mice and rats which compete with 
our game birds for food. We want predators present 
to destroy the weak and diseased game and thus prevent 
them from reproducing. This will tend to keep the game 
alert, strong, and healthy. 

Our money can best be spent in providing food and 
cover for the game so that they can take care of them- 
selves, rather than spending it on predator control. For 
example, there is considerable doubt that we will ever 
see much return on money spent for control of fox 
population. It is a good idea, however, to find out 
which species of predators should be destroyed and which 
should be protected, and give our personnel an op- 
portunity for year-around outdoor recreation by allowing 
them to hunt and trap the harmful predators. 

A game management program is a long-range project 


Fly-fishing for trout. 


Va. Game Commission photo 
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and will not usually show immediate results. However, 
the stocking of a stream with legal length trout will im- 
press anyone with the effectiveness of the program. 
Streams and ponds can be improved as habitats for fish, 
just as the fields and forests can be improved for game. 
The water temperature of a stream can be raised or 
lowered, the water can be aerated by installation of small 
dams, and fish can be given cover by falling trees into 
pools or by diverting the stream under a cut bank. 


#® Cyopawamsic CREEK in tidewater Virginia, at the 
Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, was made into an excel- 
lent trout stream by the simple expedient of taking the 
excess water from the reservoir from the bottom of the 
pond where the water was cold. At no time last year did 
the stream temperature rise above 54°, while the water on 
the surface of the pond, that which normally would 
have gone over the dam into the stream, was 84°. 

On many of our reservations where there are no 
streams or ponds available for management, fishing 
facilities may be developed by making a farm fish pond. 
A farm fish pond, if properly managed, will produce 
four times as many pounds of fish per acre as will un- 


managed ponds or streams. A pond is made by bull- 
dozing an earth dam across a ravine or small canyon to 
retain water which would run off during a rain. No 
spillway is necessary as no water is expected to run out 
of the pond. An emergency overflow should be pro- 
vided to carry off the water in case of a flood. As 
soon as the pond has started to fill, the fish may be 
stocked. Large-mouth black bass and blue gills are 
stocked in such numbers as to establish a ratio of three to 
six pounds of blue gills to one pound of bass. Then, 
a high nitrogen content commercial fertilizer is put into 
the water. This fertilizer stimulates the growth of micro- 
scopic plants and animals until there are so many pres- 
ent that they actually discolor the water making it blue, 
green, or brown, depending on the chemical content of 
the water. This heavy population is called a “bloom.” 
These millions of small plants and animals provide food 
for larger animals upon which blue gills feed, and the 
bass, in turn, feed on the blue gills. The bloom is 
established by applying fertilizer every 10 days. Once 
started, just enough fertilizer is used to maintain it. 
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Va. Game Commission photos 









As soon as the fish have spawned once, fishing can start. 

A survey of the fishing potentialities in a stream, 
pond, or farm fish pond, can be made by federal or state 
biologists in a very short time. When your waters are 
ready, the fish will be available for stocking. And the 
fish are free! 





@ A TENDENCY HAS EXISTED to ignore the possibilities 
of managing and harvesting such natural resources of 
military reservations as the forest products. Forest man- 
agement and wildlife management go hand in hand. We 
have millions of dollars worth of merchantable timber 
which is ripe and ready to be harvested. Thousands of 
cords of pulp wood can be cut to thin out our over- 
stocked stands of pine. If these forest products are not 
harvested when they are ripe, their growth will slow 
down, the trees will become hollow, and eventually the 
trees—hollow, rotten old snags—will fall to the ground 
of no value or benefit to anyone. Obviously, the forest 
products as well as the wildlife populations on military 
reservations should be harvested. Management plans and 
advice can be obtained from the US Forest Service. Their 
advice is available. It’s free! 


Ma 





So far I have described things which can be done. 
Now I want to tell you of things that have been done 
to show that fish and wildlife management is practicable 
and that a management program can be installed on a 
military reservation. 


@ IN THE WINTER OF 1948, several members of the 
command met to discuss ways and means of improving 
the hunting and fishing on the reservation at the Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia. It was agreed that it 
was a shame that so little game could be found on so 
large an area. It, was decided, with the approval of the 
Commandant, to establish a Fish and Wildlife Committee, 
membership on which would be additional duty, and 
a Rod and Gun Club. The establishment of the com- 
mittee provided military control over the program. The 
establishment of the Rod and Gun Club gave all inter- 
ested officers, enlisted personnel, and their dependents 
an opportunity to take part in the program. A nominal 
fee of two dollars annual dues is charged for membership 
in the club. The establishment of the club and fund was 
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approved by the Commandant of the Marine Corps. The 
expenditures from the funds of the club are recommended 
by the Fish and Wildlife Committee and approved by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps Schools. The fund is, 
of course, audited periodically by the area auditor. Most 
of the expenditures have been made to buy seed, lime, 
and fertilizer. 

The Fish and Wildlife Committee includes representa- 
tion of the Marine Corps Schools supply, law enforce- 
ment, and recreation officials, besides the usual organiza- 
tional offices of chairman, 
vice chairman, secretary 
and treasurer. This was 
done to insure that com- 
mittee policy-making de- 
cisions would stand the 
test of practicality. 

In addition, the com- 
mittee includes a subcom- 
mittee on streams, another 
on fields, and a third sub- 
committee on _ entertain- 
ment and education. Each 


of these subcommittees, of 
course, has a chairman 
and vice chairman. The 
Fish and Wildlife Com- 
mittee members assigned 
are, ex officio, the officers 
of the Rod and Gun Club. 
As is readily apparent, 
this enables both the committee and the club to function 
haymoniously and with continuity of program. This 
matter of continuity is not only desirable, but just about 
imperative if a constructive, sound, and beneficial wild- 
life management program is to be maintained. 


A day on Chopawamsic 
Creek, Quantico, Va. 


@ As SOON As THE FisH AND WILDLIFE Committee was 
appointed, the US Fish and Wildlife Service at Wash- 
ington was contacted and our problems described. Fish 
biologists and wildlife technicians soon made their ap- 
pearance. Within a very short time, we had been shown, 
on the ground, the approved methods of habitat im- 
provement, suitable areas for farm fish ponds had been 
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designated, and the streams had been surveyed to de- 
termine their suitability as a habitat for trout and bass. 
When the results of the surveys were made known to the 
committee, a meeting was held. This meeting was at- 
tended by interested members of the command, and by 
the Commandant of the Schools, who gave our program 
his blessing. At the meeting the program as recom- 





gs oe. - 


Farm fish pond, MCS, Quantico, Va. 


mended by the Fish and Wildlife Service was explained 
and members were signed up for the Rod and Gun Club. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service furnished 10 pounds of 
Lespedeza Bicolor seed. Cow peas, soy beans, and millet 
were planted during the spring and summer, and winter 
wheat and rye were planted during the fall to provide 
winter greens for the turkeys. During the winter, 90,000 
Lespedeza Bicolor plants were transplanted into perma- 
nent plots. Meanwhile, 1600 rainbow trout were furnished 
for stocking Beaver Dam Creek, and 400 small-mouth bass 
fingerlings were stocked in Chopawamsic Creek. No 
trout were placed in the latter stream because the warm 
waters running over the dam at the main reservoir made 
the stream temperature too high for trout. The following 
year, as recommended by the Federal fish biologist, the 
cool waters were removed from the bottom of the pond, 
which resulted in an excellent trout stream. This stream 
has been stocked with rainbow trout for two consecutive 
years and has provided many Marines with many pleasant 
hours of clean, outdoor recreation as well as tasty meals 
of crispy fried fresh fish, 


® [acu YEAR the Field Committee has continued to 
carry out a habit improvement program. Annuals and per- 
ennials have been planted in the food plots, controlled 
burning has been performed, and cover has been provided 
by chopping trees and piling brush. Provisions have 
been made to plant desirable seeds, such as Lespedeza 
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Korean, Lespedeza Serecia, and vetch, along the shoulders 
of newly constructed roads and on cuts and fills to hold 
the soil and prevent erosion. These plants not only will 
provide food and cover for quail, but will hold the soil 
much beiter than the grass seeds previously used. 

Approximately 50 wood-duck nesting boxes have been 
made and installed in the area. One hundred and 
fifty squirrel feeding stations were set up to assist the 
squirrels through their normal starvation months of Feb. 
ruary and March. 

Not only has the US Fish and Wildlife Service con- 
tinued to assist us, but the cooperation received from the 
Virginia Commission of Game and Inland Fisheries 
has been outstanding. It has not only given us over a 
thousand dollars’ worth of seeds and plants, but has 
promised this spring to plant the seeds for us if we would 
prepare the soil. The game wardens of the counties 
adjacent to our reservation are most cooperative, and 
information concerning violators, poachers etc., is freely 
interchanged. Help of this type is, I am sure, available to 
you from your state. 

Our Entertainment and Educational Committee has 
been most active. Each year, steak fries, fish fries, and 
hunt breakfasts have teen followed by lectures, demon- 
strations, and movies with which our members have been 
taught the techniques of hunting, fishing, tying flies, ete. 
Annual turkey shoots provided entertainment for our 
members and profit for our club fund. A buffalo* barbe- 
cue was held in November, and, while it was not free, it 
was cheaper than beef and was delicious. Then, too, every 
sportsman ought to have the opportunity sometime to 
taste the meat that furnished food to our early pioneers in 


the West. 


# Tue Marine Corps Scuoots have, in the establish- 
ment of this comprehensive fish and wildlife management 
program, pioneered another new field of endeavor for use 
on military reservations. It is believed that by having a 
post committee such as we have at Quantico, that continu- 
ity can be maintained, and that, despite transfers, the 
sportsmen among our personnel can maintain an active 
program. 

It is hoped that as the years go on Marines can know 
that no matter where they are stationed, that on all 
military reservations they will find excellent facilities for 
outdoor recreation. These facilities can be made possible 
by the use of expert advice, seeds, and fish, all of which 
are available for the asking. US # MC 


*The Fish and Wildlife Service will sell a half or whole 
buffalo to civic groups such as the Rod and Gun Club. These 
animals are part of the annual surplus which must be harvested 
to avoid overpopulation on the preserves. Applications for buffalo 
meat should be submitted before 1 July. 
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Medal of Honor 
Sgt James E. Johnson. 


Navy Cross 


2dLt Bobbie B. Bradley, 1stLt Dorsie H. Booker, Jr., 1stLt 
Bernard W. Christofferson, PFC Richard S. Gzik, Sgt John 
H. C. Hamby, LtCol William F. Harris, PFC Amon F. 
Harvey, Jr., Cpl Joseph R. Leeds, Col t.omer L. Litzenberg, 
Jr., LtCol Raymond L. Murray, LtCol John Upshur Dennis 
Page, Sgt Earl F. Peach, Col Lewis B. Puller, Capt Benjamin 
S. Read and PFC Russell J. Seldal. 


Silver Star 


Cpl Glenn L. Ballinger, PFC Marlyn J. Bateman, PFC Roy 
Bates, PFC Harry R. Bower, Cpl William G. Buesing, Jr., Maj 
Thomas F, Cave, Jr., Capt Le Roy M. Cooke (2d), IstLt 
Charles U. Daly, SSgt Mike Flores, Cpl Alphonse M. Galinis, 
Maj Harry L. Givens, Jr., Cpl Robert E. Graham, Jr., Cpl 
Donald E. Guard, Cpl Ronald L. Hamby, PFC Jacne Hays, 
PFC Bernard P. Hletko, PFC Gerald E. Ingraham, Cpl David 
E. Ingram, IstLt Walter Jung, SSgt Raymond H. Kellogg, 
IstLt William E. Kerrigan, TSgt Leo J. Kubiak, Maj Charles 
M. Kunz, SSgt Charles H. Larsen (2d), LrCol Foster C. 
LaHue, LtCol Robert K. McClelland, SSgt Robert A. Mc- 
Cormick. 

2dLt Thomas L. McVeigh, Cpl Douglas R. Manning, LtCol 
Wilbur F. Meyerhoff, Cpl Donald H. Nottingham, Capt 
William C. Parker, Jr., Cpl Richard H. Phillips, PFC Ronald 
Porreca, Capt Stone W. Quillian, 2dLt Joseph W. Reisler, 
IstLt William K. Rockey, Sgt Alvin E. Smith, Sgt Eugene 
Smith, Cpl Nolan B. Snelling, TSgt Richard P. Swartz, IstLt 
John J. Swords, PFC Lester R. Taylor, Jr., and LtCol William 
G. Thrash. 


Legion of Merit 


Capt Gilde S. Codispoti, LtCol Raymond G. Davis, Col 
Richard W. Hayward, LtCol Robert K. McClelland, LrCol 
Rivers J. Morrell, Jr., LtCol Robert L. Schreier and IstLt 
Frank C. Trumble. 


Distinguished Flying Cross 


Capt John E. Barnett, Capt Alymer R. Barnum (2d), Capt 
Leslie W. Bays, Capt Charles A. Broudy, IstLt John Browne 


(3d), Capt Ernest A. Buford, Jr. (2d), Capt Harle P. Carey 
(3d), Capt Ronald A. Cates, 2dLt Doyle H. Cole (3d), IstLt 
Robezt L. Dahlberg, Capt Patrick J. Dayson, Maj William K. 
Dobb:ns, Capt William L. DeVinney, IstLt Sidney Fisher (3d), 
TSgt Martin I. Frederick, Jr. (3d), Capt Edward F. Ganschow 
(2d), Capt Robert J. Graham (3d), 2dLt Ralph A. Graninger, 
Capt William F. Guss (3d), IstLe William L. Hall (3d), 
Capt William J. Halligan (3d), IstLt Jack W. Harris, Capt 
Charles A. House (3d). 

Capt James C. Jewell (3d), MSgt James F. A. Jones, Capt 
James K. Johnson (4th), Maj Robert E. Johnson (3d), IstLt 
Tracy N. Johnson (3d), MSgt Keith A: Keller, MSgt Harry 
T. Lennen, Capt John W. Lincoln, 2dLt “L” “G” Linman, 
IstLt Robert A. Longstaff (4th), Maj Arnold A. Lund (4th), 
Capt Robe-t J. Lyn h (3d), Capt Edwin J. McCue,, MSgt 
Go-don R. McFeely (2d), 2dLt Dean C. Macho, IstLt Weldon 
R. Mitchell, Capt Joseph M. P. Morin, Capt Joseph A. 
Murphy, Jr., Capt James E. Peters (2d), Maj Floyd G. Phillips 
(4:h),"1seLt Archur W. Poehlman, Capt Eugene J. Pope, (2d), 
Maj- Samuel Richards, Jr. (4th), Col Carson A. Roberts, 

IstLt Darre'l N. Smith (2d), and Maj Edgar L. Smith. 
MSgt Richard “T” Rodd, Jr. (3d). 


Bronze Star 


PFC Charles Ayers (2d), SSgt Donald S. Foster, MSgt 
Charles R. Halverstadt, PFC Lee D. Hart, IstLt Wilber N. 
Herndon, Maj Harlen E. Hood, Cpl William C. Jewell, Sgt 
Richard D. Kraeer, Maj Wade W. Larkin, SSgt William G. 
Lepley, Sgt Patrick J. Mc Waide, Cpl Andrew J. Macchia, 
Sgt Chester V. Metje, PFC Charles Meuse, IstLt James B. 
O’Brannon, Cpl Armando V. Ortega, LtCol Thomas L. Ridge, 
Maj Edward L. Roberts, LtCol Robert L. Schreier, Maj Merwin 
H. - Silverthorn, Jr., 2dLt Vaughn R. Stuart, PFC Robert 
Verardi, and Maj Harold P. Williamson. 
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A pioneer of naval gunfire support examines firepower in WW II, comes 
up with some glaring weaknesses, and poses problems for the Marine 
Corps to solve in its role of amphibious advisor to the Armed Forces 





he AllIphIIOUS aSSAUlt 


By Col Donald M. Weller 


Part One 


@® THE LANDING AT INCHON ONCE AGAIN DEMON- 
strated, far better than words, the far reaching results of 
a well conceived and ably executed amphibious operation. 
Even those of us in the military who retained our basic 
confidence in the “outmoded” form of warfare were 
pleasantly surprised at the rapid disintegration of the 
North Korean forces around the Pusan perimeter and 
the abrupt shift from the dogged defense to the pursuit. 
It is a matter of justifiable pride to all Marines to note 
the major contribution of the lst Mar Div and asso- 
ciated elements of the Ist Mar Air Wing to the rapid 
shift in the military picture in Korea. 

There can be little question that we must be prepared 
to carry out similar military operations of the Korean 
type around the periphery of the Eurasian continent—to 
do otherwise would be to disregard the international facts 
of life. But we should not allow this possibility to blind 
us to the very real and much more serious danger of a 
war of global proportions—a war which would call for 
a supreme effort by ourselves and our Allies—the loss of 
which would be vastly more far-reaching than a setback 
in the peripheral or limited type of war in which we are 
now engaged. 

The distinct threat of a war of global proportions is 
coupled with a number of new factors, including the rapid 
development of new and more potent weapons, or loss of 
the A-bomb monopoly, and the newly acquired statutory 


responsibility of the Marine Corps for the development of, 
amphibious doctrine and technique within the scope of. 


the landing force. All of these relatively new factors in 
the military environment of the Marine Corps require a 
re-examination of the whole framework of the amphibious 
operation—for such a re-examination is essential if we 
are to be prepared both tactically and technically for 
the responsibilities of the future. 

The amphibious operation, like all military undertak- 
ings, is, in its simplest terms, the science of “fire and 
movement,” and it is with the science of “fire” that this 
sketchy re-examination is concerned. However, any ex- 
amination of the future role of firepower is difficult with- 


out first recalling the significant lessons in this field which 
were gained during WW II, and then attempting to fore- 
cast the part that the amphibious operation will play in 
WW III. With this general background it should be pos- 
sible to isolate the major firepower needs of the amphibi- 
ous operation of the future. Specifically then, the ques- 
tions are: 

First: What is our amphibious experience? 

Second: What kind of a shooting war? 

Third: What kind of firepower do we need? 


II 


#® Wortp War II USHERED IN A RELATIVELY NEW FORM 
of warfare on a large scale—the waterborne assault, 
which played a major role in the defeat of our two 
enemies. These operations were conducted in several 
theaters under a variety of differing military and geo- 
graphical circumstances; but all took their departure from 
the basic doctrines and supporting techniques provided 
by a decade of Marine Corps and Naval effort. In effect, a 
blueprint for the ship-to-shore movement, for naval gun- 
fire and air support, for embarkation, loading and un- 
loading techniques, and fundamentals of shore party or- 
ganization and functioning was furnished to the Army as 
well as Marine Corps units. Thus the fact that no Marine 
Corps units were present in the Normandy assault does 
not justify the conclusion that nothing was contributed to 
this assault by the Marine Corps. 

The four major areas in which amphibious operations 
were conducted, including the Solomons-New Guinea 
Philippines area, as well as those of the Central Pacific, 
Mediterranean, and Normandy, differed in some degree 
from each other. The initial Marine Corps experience, 
beginning with the advance up the Solomons, was con- 
cluded with the neutralization of Rabaul, at which time 
the direction of the Marine Corps attack was shifted to 
the Central Pacific. In this vast area a new set of geo- 
graphical and military circumstances required modifi- 
cation and changes in the conduct of the amphibious 
operation. Thus the Marine Corps came out of WW II 
with a wealth of amphibious experience acquired in the 
Southwest and Central Pacific. 

In the meantime, halfway around the world, a different 
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set of geographical and military circumstances was shap- 
ing the conduct of the amphibious operations in the 
Mediterranean and the English Channel. Since we are 
now charged with the continued development of amphibi- 
ous tactics and techniques, two steps seem required: first, 
a thorough evaluation of our experiences, and second, an 
analysis of the geographical and military circumstances 
which shaped the amphibious operations in the Mediter- 
ranean and Normandy campaigns, and the results of 
these experiences on the tactics and techniques of am- 
phibious operations. 

What evaluation can be made of our Pacific experience 
and what gaps did this fail to cover? In the Pacific we 
faced a fanatically determined and aggressive foe with a 
positive genius for organization of the ground and con- 
struction of defensive works of great strength. He had a 
feeling for the clever utilization of concealment and 
camouflage. Fortunately, the ability of the individual 
soldier was not even approached, much less matched, by 
effective tactical direction. He lacked the support of a 
flexible artillery organization and technically advanced 
armor. After Guadalcanal, even reasonably effective air 
support was denied his ground troops and, for all intents 
and purposes, air support of a direct nature ceased to 
exist. By the time of the Gilberts operation our naval 
and air superiority had drastically reduced the ability 
of the Japanese to reinforce their perimeter island de- 
fenses before our assault operations had been launched, 
and, once our operations had commenced, the objective 
was completely isolated. 


#® AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS in the Central Pacific thus 
took on a pattern which never varied after the Gilberts un- 
til Japanese surrender; a pattern dictated by the small size 
of the objective, combined 
with a high density and 
strength of the defense (par- 
ticularly at the landing 





beaches) together with the 
freedom from hostile air, 
ground, and naval interfer- 
ence guaranteed by our naval 
and air superiority. Once 
the forces were in contact, 
the fanaticism of the individ- 
ual Japanese, combined with 
the strength of his defenses, 
tended to neutralize our 





great superiority in fire pow- 
er. This forced our riflemen, 
with some assistance from 
combat engineers and tanks, 
to assume the cruelly expen- 
sive task of literal extermina- 
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tion of all resistance, long after any hope of vital victory 
remained to the Japanese. Indeed the tactics of the 32d 
Japanese Army on Okinawa recognized this dimunition 
of the effectiveness of our firepower once the opposing 
forces were in close contact. As a result, they deliberately 
adopted a passive resistance to our landings in an effort 
to preserve the maximum number of their defenses and 
weapons from destruction during preliminary operations, 
They hoped that once the opposing forces came together 
ashore, our firepower would be hampered and restricted 
by the presence of our own troops, and that their cleverly 
concealed and protected weapons would then be able to 
take a heavy toll of time and lives, while the Kamikaze 
tactics against our supporting ships were similarly tak- 
ing heavy toll of ships and men afloat. The Japanese felt 
that, if all went well, this Kamikaze price might prove 
too much for us to pay, as it nearly was. Against the 
forces ashore, the success of the Japanese attrition tactics 
is too well known to necessitate further comment. Con- 
sidering their military resources, the Japanese certainly 
extracted the maximum cost for our victory. 


® As A RESULT of our Pacific experience, we reached a 
high degree of technical development in the assault 
of the small, fanatically defended but isolated is- 
land objective; the most difficult of all amphibious oper- 
ations. These technical developments included a firm 
grasp of how to harness great quantities of firepower to 
the task of reducing a fortified position during pre- 
liminary operations, considerable skill in organizing, 
executing, and controlling the crushing weight of the am- 
phibious attack during the ship-to-shore movement and 
the assault of the beach defenses; an effective system of 


Fighting for the landing beaches was a common occurrence in Pacific operations. 


































logistic control and support; and finally, an effective con- 
trol organization for utilizing significant amounts of artil- 
lery, naval gunfire, and air available—although, as previ- 
ously mentioned, this was partially vitiated by the invul- 
nerable defense system of the Japanese, combined with 
their fatalism. Significant tactical lessons were chiefly in 
the field of small unit assault techniques. 


@ THE GAPS IN OUR PACIFIC MILITARY EDUCATION in- 
clude the lack of experience in dealing with effective 
armor employed in mobile mass against the amphibious 
attack, and a lack of familiarity with concentrated artil- 
lery fire, employed with appreciation of its inherent flexi- 
bility. At the same time we may have acquired habits 
from our Pacific experience which were not only justified 
but dictated by conditions of combat in the theater. How- 
ever, will these tactical habits be applicable to different 
conditions which we may face in a future war? If not, 
it may require a conscious effort on our part to discard 
them. We might summarize the more important of these 
as the failure to practice, if not to recognize, the vital 
importance of utilizing power at long range, to keep the 
enemy at arms length, as opposed to primary concern 
with close fire support; a reluctance to by-pass resistance 
and an almost instinctive feeling for the clean-things-up- 
as-you-go type of advance, and the tendency to “button 
up” at night, thus relinquishing the initiative. 

While we may lack practical experience in dealing 
with technically advanced armor and artillery, as well as 
effective employment of reserves, the experience of others 
is at hand for consultation and study. As for the acquisi- 
tion of unsound tactical habits, certainly these can be 
recognized where they exist and can be eliminated. 


® TURNING OUR ATTENTION to the geographic and mili- 
tary circumstances in the Mediterranean theater, we find a 
sharp contrast with the conditions of the Central Pacific. 
In this theater we found the Germans, with their junior 
Italian partners, opposing our operations. Generally 
speaking, the Italians were not a real factor in the Medi- 
terranean war by the time we appeared on the amphibi- 
ous scene, although, in the Sicily campaign they made 
up the bulk of the troops which we opposed. The hard 
core of the Axis was the Germans—they were strong 
where the Japanese were weak—in that they possessed a 
well balanced force of all arms, including a significant 
air force, advanced armor, and artillery with sound tech- 
nical and tactical direction and employment. While their 
devotion to the cause varied, it can certainly be concluded 
that their fanaticism never matched the Japanese extreme, 
and the average German appeared to be capable of recog- 
nizing an untenable military situation and giving him- 
self up. This was indeed fortunate, for had the Germans 
combined their tactical and technical excellence with the 


































We learned from Pacific operations to harness firepower. 


fatalism of the Japs, the cost of the German defeat would 
have been hideous. . 

The relatively larger objectives of amphibious attack 
in the Mediterranean—the island of Sicily and the Italian 
mainland at Salerno and Anzio—offer further contrast to 
the small objectives of the Pacific. Lack of sufficient 
forces for a heavy defense of the possible landing areas 
prevented the construction of large numbers of block- 
houses and pill boxes commanding the approaches to the 
beaches. This forced the Germans to base their defense 
on the rapid movement of reserves to meet the amphibi- 
ous threat wherever it might develop. On the other hand, 
the Allied shortage of air and gunfire support emphasized 
the importance of tactical surprise. It was not until the 
Southern France invasion that the planners felt that 
sufficient support of this nature had been accumulated 
in the theater to warrant a daylight landing—nor did 
the gunfire ships enjoy the immunity from air, submarine, 
and coastal battery attack that generally characterized the 





On Iwo, the fanaticism of the Japanese soldier and the 
strength of his defenses called for close-in naval support. 




























































From Bremen and other German yards, submarines moved 
out into the stream to attack our amphibious forces. 


Central Pacific operations (with the exception of 
Okinawa). 

It follows that amphibious operations in this theatre 
took on a pattern which remained relatively constant, a 
pattern brought about by the large size of the objective, 
the lack of the defensive works protecting the landing 





beaches, the relatively large hostile forces of balanced 





reserves, including armor, and the bare minimum of air 





and naval gunfire support. 





As a result, the salient features of Mediterranean am- 





phibious operations offer a sharp contrast to those of the 








Central Pacific. They were characterized by: 

a. Concentration on gaining tactical surprise by night 
landings which, in turn, precluded preliminary operations 
for destruction of defenses; 

b. A bare minimum of neutralization fires after sur- 
prise had been lost and the landing detected by the de- 
fense. 

The ship-to-shore movement and the system for logistic 
support of the assault did not materially differ from the 
Central Pacific although the relatively large forces to be 
| | used in follow up of the assault required special logistics 

measures to be taken to support these forces. Once the 
landing had been made, every effort was concentrated on 
the rapid passage through the beach defenses before the 
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hostile reserves could concentrate against the landing, 
These tactics and techniques were successful in Sicily, but 
at Salerno and Anzio the Germans rapidly concentrated 
reserves to meet the landing. This resulted in bitter bat. 
tles, featured by the use of naval gunfire in an antitank 
role, before the landings were finally made good. 


@ THE LANDINGs in Southern France and Normandy 
had many problems in common with each other and with 
the earlier Mediterranean operations. However, for the 
first time in the war against the Germans, the landing 
beaches were protected by the defenses of Fortress Eu- 
rope. Although the Atlantic Wall was never the obstacle 
that Hitler would have had the world believe, it still pre- 
sented a strong system of obstacles and mines, backed by 
well developed beach strong points, and covered by formi- 
dable coast defense and field artillery units in strength. 
But the Germans recognized the weakness of the Atlantic 
Wall, the fact that it was a crust of fortifications, which, 
once pierced by the assault, would avail them little. Ac- 
cordingly, they garrisoned the defenses with second-line 
troops but backed them up with mobile first-line divi- 
sions, a substantial portion of which was armored. So 
the Allied planners, presented with the conflicting prob- 
lems of destruction of fixed defenses on the one hand and 
mobile reserves in force on the other, chose to retain 
tactical surprise at the expense of several days of pre-D- 
day operations for sweeping of mines, obstacle clearance, 
and destruction of fixed defenses. Except for the de- 
struction that could be accomplished by air alone, all 
other tasks normally carried out in the Central Pacific for 
several days had to be compressed into the few hours 
prior to H-hour on D-day. Thus, such destruction of 
beach defenses and artillery as was accomplished prior to 
D-day had to be placed on the shoulders of tactical air 
and the weight of this air effort had to be so delivered as 
not to give away the intended landing areas by undue 
concentration of the strikes. The task of isolation of the 
intended landing areas from air and ground counterat- 
tack which were, in the main, accomplished by carrier air 
strikes and sweeps in the Central Pacific, was given to 
strategic and tactical land-based air. The strategic force 
attacked the rail centers in Belguim, Holland, and France, 
and the bridge crossings of the Seine which would have 
to be employed to move German reserves to meet the 
landing, while the tactical aircraft drove enemy aircraft 
from the area within fighter range of the beaches. Ac- 
cordingly, the major task of destruction or neutralization 
of beach strong points and artillery was left to naval gun- 
fire and air in the limited time prior to H-hour on D-day. 
Similarly, the minesweeping was confined to the same 
short period while the substantial obstacle removal task 
had to be accomplished in 30 minutes. 

The ship-to-shore movement, like those in the Central 
Pacific, was launched from considerable distance to sea- 
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ward {o ensure immunity from coastal gunfire. However, 
it diflered in one important respect, i.e., that all waves, 
including command groups and artillery, were landed on 
a schedule, rather than on call or when the situation 
dictated, as was a characteristic of the Central Pacific. 

As the record shows, the efforts to preserve tactical 
surprise were an outstanding success, and when the Ger- 
mans did put their reserves into motion to seal off the 
attack, they were so hampered by the destruction of com- 
munications accomplished by air, combined with the lack 
of German air cover, that movement during daylight was 
virtually impossible. Thus the reinforcement capabilities 
were largely nullified by the Allied air. 

The neutralization of the considerable artillery force 
and the beach strong points on one of the two American 
landing beaches (Utah) was successfully accomplished 
by naval gunfire and air, aided and abetted by the drop 
of two airborne divisions inland from the beach. On the 
other American beach (Omaha), the cancellation of the 
air strike (a fact strangely unknown to naval and army 
commanders) combined with inadequate gunfire support 
planning, failed to neutralize the beach defenses. Con- 
sequently, the attack did not move forward until some 
five hours after H-hour when the stalemate was finally 
broken by aggressive employment of naval gunfire, com- 
bined with small unit infiltration of the defenses. The 
rigid scheduling of waves previously mentioned broke 
down at Omaha beach when the attack failed to go for- 
ward from the beach on schedule. As a result the waves 
had to be taken to seaward, unscrambled, reformed, and 
dispatched as conditions on the beach permitted. On the 
other hand, at Utah beach, where the beach was rapidly 
cleared, the boat waves had no difficulty in adhering to 
the tight schedule. 


® We CAN sum uP the lesson from the Mediterranean 
and Normandy theaters as largely the direct result of the 
necessity of achieving tactical surprise in the amphibi- 
ous operation directed against a large land mass with well 








Axis planes bomb ships during Allied landing on Sicily. 
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developed communications, and defended by modern, 
mobile, well balanced forces. This necessity for tactical 
surprise rules out the almost leisurely pre-D day oper- 
ations that characterized Central Pacific operations and 
imposes additional heavy burdens on fire support, mine- 
sweeping, and obstacle clearance. Fire support must de- 
stroy or ensure the neutralization of vital targets—the 
beach defenses, the artillery, mortars, and rocket launch- 
ers—must hold the enemy reserves at arms length while 
the landing force breaches the shoreline defenses and 
gains vital objectives; all in a matter of a few hours. 
Minesweeping must be radically increased in speed and 
effectiveness—no easy task in the face of pressure and 
magnetic mines, in addition to the more familiar contact 
types. Obstacle clearance must be similarly speeded up, 
and finally, the landing force must be organized, trained, 
and equipped for rapid seizure of vital terrain before 
the enemy can launch major counterattacks. 

This sketchy evaluation of the salient points of am- 
phibious experience is necessarily incomplete—it only 
attempts to point up major differences in the enemy, the 
geography of the theater, and in the resultant techniques 
produced by these conditions. Incomplete as it may be, 
it does indicate the necessity of avoiding the school of 
thought which is typified by the individual who announces 
“This is the way we did it at .” with an air of 
finality and implied condemnation of any method that 
does not duplicate the one advanced. The military saw, 
“It depends on the situation,” has considerable applica- 
tion to ihe aimphibious operation. Let’s be sure we look 
ahead to the “situation.” 


III 


@ MARINE OFFICERS INSTINCTIVELY RECOGNIZE ONE OF 
the major differences between the amphibious assault and 
warfare on land—the need to harness firepower from a 
source other than their own organic weapons. As a re- 
sult, the Corps has pioneered in the field of adapting 
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floating and airborne firepower to the task of getting 
the troops ashore where they might ply their own weapons 
against the enemy. Nor has the matter rested there, for 
Marine Corps combat organizations have never been 
able to afford the luxury of large corps artillery units. 
Accordingly, floating and airborne fire support has con- 
tinued to supplement the organic artillery and other 
weapons after the landing has been made good. 
Fortunately, during WW II, the ships and aircraft of 
the Navy lent themselves to this task of fire support. 
The core of the fleet during the pre-Pearl Harbor days 
was the battleships of WW I vintage, supported by more 
modern cruisers and destroyers, together with a few car- 
riers. After Pearl Harbor, the carrier force automatically 
assumed the leading role. Since the carrier force pace 
was too swift for the reha- 
bilitated WW I battleships, 
they became available for 
support of landing opera- 
tions, while the modern fast 
battleships, which began to 
join the fleet after Pearl 
Harbor, slipped into a sup- 
porting role for the carriers 
without a ripple. But all of 
these ships, the fast and slow 
battleships, the cruisers and 
ubiquitous destroyers, had 
batteries that lent themselves 
to fire support of the am- 
phibious operation—in fact 
they were nearly ideally 
suited for the task with their 
stabilized directors and guns, 
automatic laying, and rapid- 
fire rates. Our problem then, 
during the past war, was to 
pick up the weapons that lay ready to our hand and 


use them. 


@® SIMILARLY THE AIRCRAFT of the carrier task force 
could be readily harnessed. The new fighters, designed 
for escort and interceptor work and brought into the fleet 
soon after the beginning of the war, were blessed with 
sharply increased performance over their predecessors. 
As a result, they were not only able to function in their 
designed role, but also were able to employ a variety of 
armament against ground targets, ranging from rockets 
and bombs to napalm and machine gun fire. 

Today, in the interval between wars, the naval problem 
has important and significant differences which affect the 
Fleet’s capabilities for fire support of the amphibious 
operation. This is the day of the snorkel submarine, 
of the faster, longer range airplane, with the guided 
missile and the A-bomb as possible armament. The 
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snorkel submarine has tipped the scale in favor of the 
underwater attack, while the increased speeds and ranges 
of aircraft, even when employing conventional bombs and 
rockets, have emphasized the need for more effective 
interceptor aircraft and more deadly antiaircraft arma. 
ment. On the other hand, no possible hostile naval sur- 
face and air power exists today that might seriously 
challenge our control of the seas. As a result, the num. 
ber of major naval vessels in commission has been 
steadily decreasing since WW II, a process which has 
only recently been arrested by the Korean war. 

The effect of the increased danger from the submarine 
and airplane has also resulted in the development of 
special ship and aircraft types to meet the new threats. 
It is true that WW II saw the beginning of the special 


Hitler's Atlantic Wall and strong mobile reserve demanded tactical surprise at Normandy. 


anti-submarine ship, the destroyer escort, and the British 
frigate and corvette types. But the tendency now is 
the modification of the existing destroyer types as well 
as the outright design of an anti-submarine vessel. This 
specialization must be partially gained at the expense of 
guu power of the type so adaptable to fire on shore 
targets. The necessity for long range detection of the 
airplane, always so desirable in the past, is now a “must.” 
This has resulted in the development of a picket ship 
using the destroyer hull—again somewhat to the deteri- 
ment of gunpower of the type most suited for fire sup- 
port. Similarly, new antiaircraft weapons, with radically 
increased rates of fire, do not appear, at first examina- 
tion, to lend themselves as completely to support tasks as 
the old standby—the five-inch—38 caliber. But at ~ 
present not enough is known of these weapons to draw | 
firm conclusions. 




















Fortunately, not all of the specialization has been solely 
limited to the antisubmarine, antiaircraft field. WW II 
marked the first specialization in the field of naval gunfire 
support—the LSMR or rocket ship familiar to Marines 
everywhere. It is entirely possible that continued speciali- 
zation of gunfire ships will continue, but it would be un- 
realistic in conditions short of an all out war to expect 
anything but the production of prototypes. 

In addition, we retain a legacy from WW II in the form 
of the mothball fleet, created and maintained by the fore- 
sight of naval planners. This quiescent force is composed 
of significant numbers of effective fire support ships. 
However, time will be required to get these ships into com- 
- mission for modification, repairs, and training as needed, 

Similarly, in the field of carrier and land-based air- 
craft, the trend in development is away from the piston 


fighter aircraft which was found to be readily adaptable © 


to the role of ground support. Today, control of the 


air requires higher speeds and altitude performance . 


which, in turn, have lead to the much publicized jets with 
their increased speeds and altitudes. This trend toward jet 


Loading out for the landing on Sicily. 



















P-38 pilot shot this photo of Germans building defenses on Normandy beaches. 


aircraft involves many prob- 
lems which must be solved 
before this aircraft will match 
the ground support abilities 
of the conventional piston 
type aircraft. These problems 
include reduced endurance, 
particularly for low altitudes 
necessary for ground sup- 
port, as well as increased 
lengths of runways required 
for take-off and _ landing. 
These, in turn, may require 
the retention of piston type 
aircraft for the ground sup- 
port role until workable arrangements for the application 
of jets to ground support can be developed. So, while the 
jet has not yet crowded the conventional fighter out of 
the picture, nevertheless it may represent a movement 
away from versatility toward specialization. 


But there is a note of optimism in this specialization. 
The development of all-weather aircraft, capable of 
operating under the more difficult conditions of darkness 
or bad weather, is also making strides, and we hope that 
this improvement will extend the capabilities of aircraft 
for ground support far beyond the daylight hours of sun- 
shine that formerly limited their usefulness. 


@® WE MICHT SUM UP THESE CHANGES in naval structure 
brought about by the lack of possible hostile naval sur- 
face opposition, combined with the increased hazard from 
above and under the surface of the sea, as being the 
result of specialization in both naval surface ships and 
aircraft themselves. This specialization limits the flexi- 
bility of combatant ships and aircraft in fire support, 
while the lack of surface opposition reduces the number 
of active surface ships in commission. While there is 
still a large backlog of ships in the mothball fleet, time 
will be required to get the ships into commission and to 
train the crews. This whole trend results in reduced num- 
bers, versatility, and flexibility of ships and aircraft, and 
therefore reduces the potential source of fire support. 


The lesson is plain. We will get less fire support from 
ships in WW III, particularly in the early phases. As 
the war progresses and ships of the mothball fleet 
are placed in full commission, this situation will improve, 
but it seems unlikely that we will again have the same 
volume of firepower available as in the closing phases 
of WW II, either in ships or perhaps even in aircraft. As 
a corollary then, we must effectively harness the available 
firepower—we must plan on utilizing it more efficiently 
in support of the landing force. US@ MC 


Final installment next month. 
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Great Courage and Bold Deeds .. . 


THE STORY OF THE U S. MARINES—Maj George P. 
Hunt, USMCR. 182 pages, illustrated and indexed. 
New York: Random House, 195]. $1.50 





Proof that the typical Marine isn’t gone, as claimed,* 
but has been too busy in Korea recently to raise his 
voice in protest, can be found in Volume 14 of the 
Landmark Books, a series bringing to life for the younger 
generation the great events in our nation’s past. This 
book runs the gamut of the “funny tales and the sad 
ones” that have molded the Leathernecks—and in so 
doing proves indisputably that the men of today’s Ist 
Mar Div were cut from the same skein as the O’Bannons 
and the Hannekens of yesteryear. 


Although written primarily for the historian of high 
school age, this Marine kaleidoscope, of “great courage 
and bold deeds” that reflects the “flaming spirit of a great 
nation ever ready to defend its priceless heritage of 
freedom,” fulfills its mission and has, as promised, some- 
thing to. appeal to every reader regardless of age. 


The book starts—and ends—in Korea, 1950, with Co 
E, 7th Marines. Between the taking of Hill 698 and the 
company’s defense of Hill 1282, the author introduces 
the reader to some of the men who “made and handed 
down .. . the traditions of things endured and things 
accomplished.” 


*The Typical Marine Is Gone by SSgt Charles E. Gore, MARINE 
Corps GAzeTrTe, September 1951. 
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Passing in Review 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 








Too short to give a complete history of all the men who 
shaped the mold from which the Corps was cast, the 
book, nevertheless, does an excellent job of parading 
representative “Marines of ten wars and more than 200 
battles already fought and won but never forgotten.” 

It was especially refreshing to- find a historian who 
does not attempt to gloss over, or ignore, the men who 
failed the tests of destiny. Maj Hunt describes candidly 
the times when inefficient leadership nearly destroyed the 
Corps. Then he continues with the thread of Leatherneck 
history, leaving the reader to weave his own overall con- 
clusion. 

Written in a simple, lucid style, this authentic account 
of the Marines has much of the powder-smelling technique 
that makes such works as 7'reasure Island grasping and 
alive. 

Maj Hunt, who also wrote Coral Comes High, joined 
such top-drawer writers as Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Quentin Reynolds, and Fletcher Pratt when his book 
was added to the 20-volume Landmark series. He is 
no lightweight—either in the military or editorial field. 
In WW II he served with the Ist Mar Div at Guadalcanal 
and Pelelieu, winning the Silver Star and Navy Cross. 
After the war he joined the editorial staff of Fortune 
and is now co-editor of the military affairs department 
of Life. 

So, if you’re looking for a worthy gift for some Marine 
Corps junior, this book will more than fill the bill. But 
don’t thumb through it, because you'll find yourself 
reading it avidly, and then adding it to your own pro- 


fessional library—as I did. 
Reviewed by Maj T. J. Saxon, Jr. 


Bolivar Shows the Way... 


BIRTH OF A WORLD—Waldo Frank. 432 pages, il- 
lustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00 


On 15 June 1813, Simon Bolivar, “Brigadier of the 
Union, General in Chief of the North, Liberator of 
Venezuela” issued a bold proclamation. This revolution- 
ary document stated that every Spaniard in northern 
South America who did not “conspire by every active, 
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efficacious means against the tyranny and in favor of the 
just cause (Bolivar’s)”” would be shot when captured. 
Bolivar proclaimed this when he had an army of only 
1600 men and feeble control over a minor inland segment 
of the country, as against a Loyalist strength of over 
5000 men and control of the seaports. Why was it 
necessary to risk so much in what appears to be a suicidal 
pronouncement?. Would not a war without quarter hurt 
the weak Bolivar far more than the strong Spanish 
Crown? 

The liberation of South America cannot be wholly 
compared to the American Revolution. Bolivar’s prob- 
lem was to awaken the people to their need for freedom. 
They had reached in years of chaos such a degree of 
apathy that continued war was no longer acceptable no 
matter what the issue. Freedom meant little to the 
people when, regardless of which side held the upper 
hand, the results were usually the same. Bolivar had to 
crystallize a desire for freedom, and this he did by 
offering the choice—agree or die. The selection of 
such a device cannot be viewed as particularly noble. 

Birth of a World is a history of the period in which 
South America severed its umbilical cord with Spain. 
Since this period owes much to Simon Bolivar, the book 
is also a biography of the Liberator. A third point can 
be made of the fact that this work includes the study of 
several_military- campaigns. 

Waldo Frank turns a pretty phrase. His vocabulary is 
considerable and his material abundant. The result is 
a book always interesting though sometimes difficult to 
read. An extensive bibliography gives to the reader other 
sources for details. The illustrations which include maps 
and portraits of men add to the quality of a finished 
work, 

Mr. Frank, through his travels, lectures, and writings, 
has become accepted as an authority on South America. 
Birth of a World reveals the impact of realism derived 
from personal experience. For the reader with an interest 
in dramatic periods of history, this book will furnish 
considerable pleasure. 

Reviewed by LtCol V. J. Croizat 
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ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


Save money by buying your books from the 
GAZETTE Bookshop at a ten per cent dis- 
count. We can supply you with all current 
books, and all older titles that are still in 
print. For your convenience, use the order 
blank on the reverse side of this page. 











/ Cluck List 


For Marines 


Battle for Tarawa Monograph Hq USMC 
Boot Cp! Gilbert Bailey 
Bougainville and the Northern Solomons 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Gen H. M. Smith 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Fix Bayonets Col John W. Thomason, Jr. 
Follow Me 2d Marine Division Unit History 
George Washington, Vols II] & IV, set 
Douglas S. Freeman 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Richard Tregaskis 


Coral and Brass 
Defense of Wake 


Guadalcanal Campaign 
Guadalcanal Diary 
Guidebook For Marines 
History of the U. S. Marine Corps 

Col Clyde H. Metcalf 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War Il, 

Vols I-VIl, each Samuel E. Morrison 

Leatherhead Sgt Norval E. Packwood, Jr. 
Manual for Courts-Martial* United States 1951 
*No Discount 
Marines at Midway Monograph Hq USMC 
Marine Aviation in the Philippines 

Monograph Hq USMC 
On to Westward Robert Sherrod 
Saipan: The Beginning of the End 


Monograph Hq USMC | 


Short History of the Marine-Corps~{1 75th Anniversary 
Issue of Marine Corps GAZETTE) 
Sixth Marine Division Unit History 
The Seizure of Tinian Maj Carl W. Hoffman 
The Spearhead: 5th Marine Division 
Howard M. Conner 
Monograph Hq USMC 
Unit History 
Maj Frank O. Hough 


The Assault on Peleliu 

The Fourth Marine Division 

The Island War 

The Landing Party Manual 

The Ninth Marines 

The Old Breed: Ist Marine Division 

George McMillan 
Unit History 


Unit History 


The Third Marine Division 
The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
Col F. B. Weiner 
The U. S. Marines and Amphibious War* 
Isely and Crowl 
*Special price to Marine Corps Association members 
This ls War David Douglas Duncan 
Uncommon Valor Six Combat Correspondents 
War in Korea Margurite Higgins 
Your Marine Corps in World War II (Pictorial) 


Current Best Sellers 
Fiction 
Herman Wouk 


Nicholas Monsarrat 
John P. Marquand 


The Caine Mutiny 
The Cruel Sea 
Melville Goodwin, USA 


General 
The Sea Around Us Rachel L. Carson 
Kon-tiki Thor Heyerdahl 
The Forrestal Diaries Edited by Walter Millis 
Closing the Ring Winston Churchill 
The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover 


$1.50 
2.50 


15.00 
4.25 
.25 
1.50 


5.50 


3.80 
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Sub 





Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. As a member or former 
member of the Marines or other of the Armed Forces | am eligible for 
membership in the Marine Corps Association upon payment of subscription. 


Yop a hol soya 





[) | enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
[] | enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
[] As I am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association.* 


NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 








Signed 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 


Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 




























Enclosed is my check/money order for $..___ 
for which please send me the following books which | 
have listed by title and price. 





Title Price 























at Pb tae 








NAME AND RANK (Print) 


ADDRESS (Print) 





Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please. 





























Throw away the Gazette? 


Well, not exactly. But a bound volume of the Marine Corps GAZETTE for 1951 
will give you all 12 issues in one handy package, easy to get at and easy to stow 
in your library or locker. No need to look high or low for any particular article be- 
cause there’s a master index that gives you the word immediately. It’s the best 
way to hang on to those official, action-packed articles on the Ist Mar Div in 
Korea that have been running monthly in the GAZETTE. 


Built to take it, the volume is bound in heavy green buckram. Despite a 
heavy run of orders, there is still time for you to place your order if you act 
promptly. The price is $5.00. 


Gazette Bookshop 
Box 106, MCS, 
Quantico, Va. 











